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CHOICE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS || = New Books 














NEW EDU 
(oo vole ee ND eos THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 1. Date, 
se os ee un race bene eenat 45 late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 12mo. 521 pages, including an anal- 
BALOWIN’S SCHOOL READERS ysis of contents, illustrations, extracts fromthe charters, statutes, ete., in an 
Eight-Book or Five-Book Series appendix, and an index. $1.50. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES : “An extremely careful and well-written history.” — The Spectator. 

10 re) he Sia ar gia NORE SI SOR RMN ean 1.38 THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS in the Secondary School. 
RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK (AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES. — III.) 

Pe ee AD DN ORG a oh o'r ab ons os. Gt deb ns 6 éooe ces kebeneces® a 22 By Avexanper Smitu, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
‘NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC Chicago, and Epwin H. Hatt, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Harvard University. 

Full Course — Seven Books and Charts Large 12mo. 391 pages. $1.50. 


Short Course — Two Books 


McMASTER’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


*. Circular with specimen pages sent on application. 











PEN, DUUOGS MEROO acs asdawe Basic’: 26 csr ec eeese voces concee tens 1.00 THE THEORY OF OPTICS. By Paut Drupe, Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC versity of Giessen. ‘Translated from the German by C. Rinora Mann and Ropert 

ee Rae) = See 40 A. Mitvikan, Assistant Professors of Physics at the University of Chicago. With a 

WPOOET DEE cB SWISS Ube dle 6566s batches 000d 6b00ie Sbserewererdradewsagbiaets 50 Preface by Professor A. A. Micuerson, University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 568 | 
MILNE’S ARITHSIETICS pages, with illustrations. $4.00. 

El Se en ee LPO GLY ELIT COLEL EEL Tere 8 | 

= gree lhe tag Sk RARE OODLE RD 88 [||| SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN ofthe inter Republic. By C. W. C. Ovax, McA 

a F.S. A., Fellow of All Souls College, and Professor of History in the University of 

METCALF Ss ENGLISH SERIES | Oxford; author of “ A HISTORY OF GREECE.” 12mo. 352 pages, with Por- 

Seslah C OTIS in 0.0 06.0056 0 dog teece ccce cccbeshbed RADE) s HEOH Es “ traite and Illustrations. 61.60. . 
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“A series of studies of the leading men of the century— The Gracchi, Sulla, 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Caesar—intended to show the importance of the per- 
Primary, $0.30; Intermediate... ...- see ceeecceeccecccccercncceres 50 | sonal element in those miserable days of storm and stress.” — [{ Preface. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91i—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
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| 
NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, | i 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to | By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter WITH DEBATE. 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craraner Gitman. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


etc., are to | sed, where such materials may be sured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- = 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 7*'p225 Famberton ote BOSTON. Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, ; 





NEw YorK; 43 E. 19th St. 








[- you wish to acquaint yourself with the most popular text-books in Arithmetic of the time, send for sample 
copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic —a book for each school year. 


Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book; and correspondence with reference to introduction is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 

















A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT 


| recently said, “When school closes I am going to renew my strength by taking my family and 

| getting down as close to the earth as possible.” 

We all gain inspiration and vigor from the ground and from contact with Mother Earth, 
for “the earth hath in it the virtue of all herbs.” . 

| Now cedar grows in the earth and clay and graphite are dug from it, and when they are 

| combined in the right proportions the result is a DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

PENCIL, the strongest and most durable pencil known for all kinds of educational work. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . : Jersey City, N. J. 


] 
| Send 16 cents in stamps, and samples in abundance will be sent you. 
' 
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VARIETIES. 


A CITY LULLABY. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep! 

The gong on the street car is working its 
best, 

The truck pedler’s lungs are never at rest; 

The cry of the scissorsman brings you de- 
light, 

And the shrill-shrieking newsboy is add- 
ing his mite 

To the clamor—but sleep, 

Don’t you peep! 


Hush, my little one, hush! 

The patrol wagon’s coming—Zip! 
now, sweet!) 

There's a neat little riot just in the next 
street. 

That soothing new sound that adds to the 
roar 

Ts the fire department a-calling next door, 

What a rush! 

Now, you hush! 


(Quiet, 


Rest, my little one, rest! 

Hoot? That is only the toot 

Of the automobile on the scoot: 

Now the chauffeur’s attempting to pass 

Through a_ beautiful window made of 
plate glass. 

There’s a crash—Well, I’m blest! 

But you rest! 


Dream, my pretty one, dream! 
Here comes the hand crgan man for a try 
At “Il Trovatore’” and “The bloom’s on 
the rye,” 
And if you are quiet perhaps he will play 
Till the dinky street band comes and 
drives him away 
With “Tannhauser’’—Don’t scream! 
Just you lie there and dream! 
—Puck. 


MADE KING EDWARD 
LAUGH. 

King Edward laughed heartily at a story 
told him by Mr. Schwab, the steel trust 
president, says the New York Herald. “I 
was taking the reins from the colored 
driver of my buggy one day in Pittsburg,” 
said Mr. Schwab, “when I overheard a 
poor woman on the sidewalk say to her 
little daughter, ‘That’s Mr. Schwab.’ 
‘Which one?’ queried the child, artlessly. 
Since that time, your majesty, I have 
never been able to help thinking I must 
be a great man.” 


SCHWAB 





A teacher in one of the suburbs of 
Boston read to her pupils Whittier’s 
“Maud Muller,” and then she asked the 
boys and girls to express in writing their 
opinion of the poem. Here are two of 
the youthful criticisms exactly as they 
were written:— 

“Tt is silly and unnatural like most 
poetry. It rimes all right amd makes a 
fairly good piece to speak in school, but 
it is soft and the judge and the Muller 
girl would both have wished they hadn’t 
if they had married each other. So this 
is my opinion of the poem.” 

“The poem has some good points. It 
shows that the judge had good manners 
for he said Thanks when Maud handed 
him the water and so teaches politeness. 
The poem goes on and shows that many 
things might of been that ain’t in this 
world, but it don’t prove that folks would 
of been any better off if things had 
turned out the other way. All things 
considered it is a fairly good poem and 
does credit to Mr. Whittaker.” 


One of the worst perversions of a 
hackneyed quotation — incorrectly given 
by a speaker—is this, which seems to be 
the joint work of the zealous reporter and 
the equally reckless printer:— 

“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
major veritas.” 

“I may cuss Plato, I may 
tes,’ said Major Veritas. 


sed 


cuss Socra- 





WHAT HE NEEDED. 


The following has been received by the 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution: “Sur 
and Friend: Do the Carnags Liberrary 
lend books techin Matthewmattics to 
Outside your citie I want Only Books on 
Matthewmattics as I am all right on 
spellin and am a purty good Gramma- 
tician, if I do say it miself. I kin Spel 
and Grammarize, but Matthewmatics is 
one too Much for Me.” 


“Mamma,” said little four-year-old 
Florence, “I wish I didn’t have a turn-up 
nose.”’ 

“I think your nose is pretty, 
said her mother. 

“O no, it isn’t,” rejoined the little miss, 
"tt gets pugger and pugger every day.” 


dear,” 





GILLOTT’S PEN 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


For Vertical Writing: 


Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


i d de, and 
Gee cnier te GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, T's !s the Bighost amaker hasite 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 
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JOURNAL. 


Rew Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire fot 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTion in book ferm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 


sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon ” printed on the front 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


present subscriber sending us a mew six months 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING © 


0., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 





OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 





Paper. Price, 25 cents. 





New ENGLAND PuBLisHinG Co., 
20 Pemberton S8q., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New YORK. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





Wanted, TEACHERS 
who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 





° Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher...........-.... Toronto, Can. 
I 50 cebaeds ben buat cowed Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 


Educational News.............-.. Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly.. ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. ees N.Y, 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 


Missouri School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly. .....Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School............+-.++. New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington. Ill. 
School Bulletin ..........s6.05- Syracuse, N.Y. 


School Education -Minneapolis, Minn. 
School Education... . New York, N. Y. 





School News & Practical Educator...Taylorville, Ill, 
Southern Schools.......... ---.. Lexington, Ky 
Teachers’ Institute.......... ... New York, N. Y. | 
SE WPOUIE oedkns 0000606000 -New York,N. Y. | 
Texas School Journal..........--. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas 
Wisconsin Jour, of Education,.Madison, Wis, 
Western TEACHET....6.cecrceseees Milwaukee, Wis, 


Your Vacation. 


Where will youspend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 


Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than inany land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt (only one night at sea). Weshallcondact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor “‘EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 











Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 





Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 
Important to 
Subscribers. 





In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 


Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
ao PembertonSq., Boston, Mass, 
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THE TREES. 
Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 
If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human place, 


Bending down to meet you on the hillside path, 
Birch, and oak, and maple each his welcome hath; 
Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word, 
By the ear accustomed, always plainly heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some different mood; 
This one helps you, climbing; that for rest is good; 
Beckoning friends, companions; sentinels they are; 
Good to live and die with, good to greet afar. 
—Lucy Larcom. 








A ROVER. 





BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 





I am brother to the brook, 
I am kin to every tree; 
Nature has no lovely book 
She has not revealed to me. 


I confer with every bird, 
And I whisper to the grass; 
Stranger stories none have heard 
In the silent, wild morass. 


Out across the prairie far, 

Whence, to you, there comes no sound, 
Lo! a thousand voices are 

Singing from the lonely ground. 


In the torrid hush of noon, 
Underneath the open sky, 

Or when comes the quiet moon, 
Happy-hearted child am I. 


iar beyond the world of care 
I go wandering apart; 

Oh, how good to breathe God’s air, 
Cleansing soul, and brain, and heart! 


For the dream is out of doors, 
And the joy is on the hills; 

All along the forest floors 
Runs the message of the rills, 


Yea, the lyric of the brook 
Is the sweetest ever heard; 

Who has bound in any book 
The silver music of a bird? 


Come with me! the world is wide, 
Find that life is fair and good; 
Leave the mart and all beside, 
Drink the tonic of the wood! 
—The Delineator. 








KECOGNITION. 


Dost thou know Courage, Master Courage, well? 
Then hast thou seen him in his foremost place, 
Daring and sharing with the men who face 

The battle’s shot and shell. 


Dost thou know Courage under any guise? 
Then hast thou met him many times, and found 
That he has glorified the common round 
By living hero-wise. 
Frank Walcott Hutt, in Success, 





“Be not too busy, O thou earnest heart, 
To hear what friends are saying at thy side; 
To know if cares or joys with them abide, 
And for their help or cheer to do thy part; 
To hear the music of humanity, 
To feel thyself one of God’s family.” 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES.—(VILII.) 
IN IOWA. 


Creston.—-Where in the East could one find a graduat- 
ing class of fifty-five in a city of 9,000 inhabitants? That 
is what I find at Creston. Where else in the West could 
it be found? Isn’t it due largely to the fact that the gsu- 
perintendent, O. E. French, has been there twenty-one 
years, first as principal of the high school and then as 
superintendent? There seems little room to question the 
statement that the popularity and efficiency of the high 
school are greatly enhanced by the promotion of a high 
school principal to the superintendency. This, of course, 
assumes that the coming man in the high school works 
well with the superintendent, as does Principal Bell of 
Creston. 

Memorial Day at Creston will be long remembered. 
It was a first experience with the day west of the Missis- 
sippi, Here the orator-in-chief was General J. B. 
Weaver, one of the last of the great heroes of the Civil 
War. His was the story from real life of his nearly four 
years of fighting with Grant and Sherman from Shiloh 
to the march from Atlanta to the sea. To be with such a 
man for hours when all circumstances took him back to 
the charge, to the march, to the bullets that hit him al- 
most literally from the crewn of his head to the soles of 
his feet, to hear him in conversation and oration, aad to 
speak from the same platform to the noble rem- 
nant of the Grand Army was a combination of privileges 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Nevada.—I sometimes wonder if there is any town in 
all this vast West that is not noted for some specializ- 
ing. Nevada is a quiet town in the midst of a rich 
farming region, and yet here is a man, Mr. Boardman, 
chairman of the school board for twenty-one years, who 
ships from this town annually 1,000,000 pounds of fowl 
and 1,500,000 dozen of eggs, and this is merely one of the 
many specialties that he has had in hand for a quarter 
of a century. When such a man is long at the head of 
school affairs, there is no question as to the result. 
There will be no friction in the board, among the 
teachers, or with the parents. 

What a difference in cities! One is always in educa- 
tional turmoil; business, politics, society, religion are all 
awry, and the newspapers stir things up continually; 
another is like Nevada, a simple, quiet business proposi- 
tion with professional honor and dignity. It is a del'ght 
to address a graduating class in such a community. 

The long-time and highly popular superintendent went 
to the Philippines for district supervision, and was suc- 
ceeded by L. B. Carlisle, a scholarly man, a wide-awake 
and sensible leader, who has even strengthened the 
schools in the first year’s service, Socially, Nevada was 
a luxury, because some years ago I chanced to meet Rev. 
W. B. Sanford, then a Sunday school missionary in 
northern Maine, while on a ramble thereabouts. Iowa is 
notably a state of church influence and pastoral leader- 
ship. z 

It was in Nevada that I saw a bit of ingenious machin- 
ery which had hitherto escaped me. It was a “scraper,” 
a wonderful machine which plows, scrapes, and loads all 
at once. The Burlington is building a new piece of road, 
and a valley several hundred feet wide must be crossed 
by filling in fifty deep. The “scraper” on a nearby hill 
has twelve horses attached, eight in front and four push- 
ing from behind by an ingenious arrangement of a pole. 
Out of the right side of the scraper is a ‘“‘shoot,”’ two feet 
wide and eight inches deep, on a forty-five degree incline. 
All the earth scraped goes up this “shoot” to a height of 
about eight feet and drops into two-horse carts, a line 
of twenty of which pass under the end of the “shoot.” 
These are filled in two minutes and go to the valley, and 
by “touching a button” the load is dumped and the cart 
into line. Thus a vast amount of filling is 
the hand of man does not touch shovel or 


goes back 
done, and 
pick. 

Simpson College, Indianola.—The spirit and zeal of the 
denominational college lose none of their vigor with the 
fame of the state university, My two addresses at Simp- 
son College at the commencement season left a Sunday 
between, so that I had a quiet day in which to enjoy the 
spiritual fervency of the young people. It is a Metho- 
dist college, organized in 1867. The denomination has 
endowed it to the extent of $64,000, and contributes sev- 
eral thousand dollars annually toward its support. 

The president, Charles Eldred Shelton, is not anly an 
ardent Methodist and a college leader, but is distinct- 


ively a public school man, having been for several years 
superintendent of schools at Burlington, and is this year 
president of the State Teachers’ Association. 

The college enrollment this year has been 836 different 
students. The East has slight suspicion of what is being 
accomplished for higher education throughout the West. 
How many colleges in New England and Middle States, 
that we style “small colleges,” have an enrollment of 836 
students? 

Osceola.—There is probably no town or city in all this 
broad land that will fill the largest available hall when 
the high school class graduates. In the West, that is 
wherever I have been in the West for these exercises, an 
admission fee is charged, but this is no barrier to the fill- 
ing of the hall. The class has its exercises on another 
evening, so that it cannot be said that they come to hear 
the class They come to see them take their diplomas 
and hear whoever may be the speaker. These superin- 
tendents are very generally a distinctively professional 
class of men, doing more or less summer study in the 
university. Practically every one of the many super- 
intendents with whom I.have been this season either 
studies professsionally or attends the meeting of 
the N. E. A. For example, Superintendent A. M. M. 
Dornon of Osceola went to the State University as soon 
as the schools closed for the hardest kind of study with 


a master, 
A. E. Winship. 








SIMMONS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 

A college for women is in these days, happily, 
no new thing. It is the expected rather than the 
unusual provision for the education of women. 
There would, therefore, be no reason for introduc- 
ing Simmons College to the public and describing 
its purposes and aims if it were not for the fact 
that it represents a departure from the type to 
which we have been accustomed, and, therefore, 
becomes a matter of interest to all who are con- 
cerned in education. 

The first colleges for women were intended to 
provide for their students an opportunity equal to 
that which their brothers enjoyed. ‘They made 
possible for women the same education which is 
secured by men in a college for men. Their brief 
but comprehensive history has fixed in the public 
mind three things: that women ought to be edu- 
cated, that they can be educated, and that they can 
profit by education as well as their brothers. 

It was natural that the colleges for women should 


_be organized according to the pattern of- the exist- 


ing colleges for men. Indeed, this was essential, 
while the public was debating the question whether 
women should or should not, could or could not be 
educated. But that question having been settled, 
a second one arises. Does the present-day educa- 
tion of women prepare them for the duties which 
they have to perform? Is the present provision 
adequate? 

Many thoughtful persons are convinced that wo- 
men should be educated for the life for which they 
are by nature adapted, that the college for women 
should not be an exact copy of the college for men. 
That feeling will increase in the future, and will 
modify even existing institutions, while it will create 
another type of college for women. 

Another demand is made by the American public 
upon American schools and colleges. Education is 
provided for the student, but she is expected to do 
something with the product of her education. She 
is not simply to be good, but good for something. 
The public demands that she shall render better 
service in her chosen field, whatever and wherever 
it may be, because she has been educated, and that 
largely at the public expense. A question which con- 
fronts the college graduate is, “What can you do for 
others with this education which you have se- 
cured?” 

This desire of the American public has created 
institutes of technology, and helped to establish 
manual training in the public schools, A so-called 
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liberal education, which is completely separated 
from the demands of every-day life, no longer sat- 
isfies the public mind. It pleads for an education 
which ends in constructive power, and is not con- 
tent with the development of higher tastes and the 


tendency and ability to criticise the work of others. 
'¢ Vice. 
‘degree at least, to solve some of the problems of 


The graduate from school or college must meet 
this new demand. She must justify the purely 
academic training which she may receive; she must 
prove that she can better serve society because she 
has been thus trained; she must earn her diploma 
by such study and practice as will prepare her for 
definite, actual, and helpful work. 

The will of John Simmons of Boston provides 
for an institution which shall “give instruction in 
such branches of art, science, and industry as will 
best enable women to earn an independent liveli- 
hood.” This will was made thirty years ago. In 
accordance with its terms, Simmons College was in- 
corporated in 1899, and will open its doors in Oc- 
tober, 1902. 

Its plan of instruction provides for three 
A complete college course of four 


classes 
of students. 
years is offered to such students as are able to give 
this period to the college training. ‘This four-years 
course combines academic and technical training, 
preparatory to earning a livelihood. Shorter tech- 
nical courses are offered to those who have adequate 
preliminary preparation in college or normal school 
or in practical life. Partial courses are freely pro- 
vided for properly qualified students who have little 
time at their disposal. Extension courses are ar- 
ranged for Saturday and evening work. 

The full plan of the college contemplates train- 
ing in household economics, courses preparatory 
for secretarial work, courses in library training, 
scientific courses preparatory to teaching, to nurs- 
ing, and to the study of medicine. These courses 
In addition to these, 
horticulture 

the near 


will open in October, 1902. 
the college contemplates courses in 
and in applied arts, to be opened in 
future. 

The courses in household economics are designed 
for women who wish to prepare themselves for tak- 
ing charge of institutions or social settlements, or 
science and arts. Courses in this department are 
open to all students. 

In this department instruction is given in the 


sciences which underlie household economics— 
physics, chemistry, physiology, biology, bacteri- 


ology,—with practice in cookery and sewing, if de- 
sired, and the application of science to the manage- 
ment of the household. In the third year of the 
regular course, the study of childhood is offered, 
while teaching and the administration of the home 
may be selected by advanced students. A course 
in household construction, decoration and equip- 
ment, and household administration and sanitation, 
is provided for both regular and special students. 
Electives in modern languages, history, and litera- 
ture and economics are open to all students. 

This department of the college recognizes that 
the care of the home and the care of children must 
devolve upon women, and that the adequate educa- 
tion of women must prepare for these high func- 
Any student who desires a general literary 


tions. 
such studies in 


or scientific course may 
household economics as will enable her to care for 


select 


the home. 

The secretarial courses prepare students for du- 
ties of private secretaries, registrar, or office assist- 
instruction in 


ants. The regular course gives 
special secretarial duties and stenography and 


typewriting, as well as in English and modern lan- 
guages. It also provides for electives from the 
academic or technical subjects. 

Strong courses in science are arranged for stu- 
dents who are preparing for the professional study 
of medicine later. Courses of one, two, and three 
years are planned for young women who desire to 
study nursing, and who wish to prepare in science 
and household economics before entering the hos- 
pital. 
The promyn and sympathetic response of the 
public to the announcement of the college plan 
shows sympathy with the undertaking and faith in 
the enterprise. The details of the organization 
will shape themselves in accordance with the needs 





of the students and the genuine demand of the 
iimes. 

‘he courses which have been arranged will un- 
dowbtedly equip the students for a livelihood, and 
at the same time enable them to contribute to the 
welfare of the community through intelligent ser- 
‘The college will also help, in some slight 


the education of women. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS 
LHAL AKK KESPUNSIBLE FOR THE 
VUPPUSLLION AND CRITICISM UKGED 
AGALNSL THEM IN MANY PARTS OF 
LHK UNITED STATES. 


DHEFLCTS IN THE 


BY HUMER H, SEEKLEY, CEDAK FALLS, LOWA. 

lt has been but sixty-three years since the first 
state normal school began its work, and the time has 
not yet been suflicient to enable this great modern 
movement to adjust itself to the educational system 
as a whole, and to its special field in particular, so as 
to define the exact province of such a school except 
in general terms. 

Vossibly no other educational movement in 
modern times has been met with more positive ridi- 
cule or more organized contempt, and hence positive 
progress has been much delayed and complete devel- 
opment of type has been greatly retarded. It has, 
in fact, been more a question what the normal 
schools have been allowed to do, rather than a ques- 
tion what they ought to do or could do. ‘This oppo- 
sition has come (1) from the influential ranks of the 
leaders in higher education, because the promoters 
of higher education have always considered it as the 
best and almost the sole agency for bettering the 
public elementary and high school. In advocating 
their ideas they have frankly and decidedly repu- 
diated the normal schools, because they offered short 
and simple courses of study as a preparation for an 
educational career, and thus were in apparent oppo- 
sition to the traditions and the theories of the his- 
toric system of higher education. They also dis- 
couraged the normal school graduate from taking ad- 
ditional college and university education by refusing 
to consider his normal school education and training 
as having any equivalent value whatever, when it 
came to be applied to the courses offered by these 
higher schools. In addition, the graduates of nor- 
mal schools, as representatives of their new system 
of thought and training, found themselves treated 
as innovators, reformers, and smatterers by an un- 
friendly supervision which adhered strictly and 
firmly to the older and more accepted system repre- 
sented by the college and the university. Hence 
there was great difficulty to get a chance to exem- 
plify the training of the normal school in a practical 
way as the opportunity to get a fair test and a proper 
hearing was extremely difficult to secure. This op- 
position has also come (2) from practical men of 
affairs, who judge public policies and plans by im- 
mediate results, and who ridiculed the pretensions 
and the efforts of the normal schools as specially ex- 
travagant, impractical, and illusionary. They de- 
cided, also, that the doctrines and theories of educa- 
tion, as taught and exemplified by the normal 
schools, were more or less a farce or a fiction, pos- 
sessing in reality no intrinsic merit, and giving fin- 
ally no promise at all of permanent and worthy re- 
sults. As a consequence of these controversies and 
contentions, the normal schools have been compelled 
io strictly differentiate their field of labor from the 
college and the university, and also from the ele- 
mentary and high school, in order to be able to suc- 
cessfully defend themselves from the charge of being 
simply duplicates, and poor ones at that, or as infe- 
rior substitutes for other education already provideu 
by the states. They have, therefore, been more or 
less classed among the inferior and the unnecessary 
as educational efforts, and have been treated by 
many influential educational and political leaders as 
unworthy and impractical. Such untoward condi- 
tions have naturally made the preliminaries slow to 
formulate, and have likewise made the development 
and the progress uncertain, doubtful, and hazardous, 


But, despite all these things, and the consequent 
poor chance to exert a salutary influence for the 
betterment of public education, yet in the past half- 
century no other educational movement of any kind 
has wielded such an effective influence, nor has any 
other attained more permanent or satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The progress and success of normal schools in 
America has enjoyed much popular favor among the 
common people, and the growth of the demand for 
special training of teachers has been so decided as a 
force in civilization that nearly all the prominent 
and growing colleges and universities have found it 
necessary to keep pace with the times, and regard 
their own interests as public institutions by estab- 
lishing departments for the special study of the edu- 
cational problems and methods in elementary schools, 
in order that they might successfully take part in the 
progress that was observed on every hand. Such an 
acceptance was a positive and a complimentary en- 
dorsement of the principles and the aims of normal 
schools in general, and was undertaken as a means 
of self-protection and for self-interest by these great 
higher institutions of learning more than because 
they were much in sympathy or greatly pleased with 
the conception of a teacher's professional education. 
The expansion in the number and in the prominence 
of the normal schools has been very rapid as a mat- 
ier of fact, and it has meant new power and new dis- 
tinction for their promoters, while the constant at- 
tempt to limit their province, restrict their service, 
and hinder their representatives in the field has been 
ineffectual, as their development has been continu- 
ous and permanent, their work has been compli- 
mented and accepted by the people at large, while the 
efficiency of their graduates has changed the whole 
face of the public service in public schools from 
amateurism to professionalism. The contributions 
of the normal schools to modern psychology, peda- 
gogy, and philosophy have not been small or worth- 
less. What they have done has been definite, far- 
reaching, and practical in results, having great effect 
upon all grades of schools, from the first grade of the 
elementary school to the last year in the university. 
While the direct influences have been specially 
marked, the indirect influences have been greater 
still, as the scholars and investigators in the univer- 
sities have been more and more ready, as time passed, 
to accept, absorb, and utilize any new and promising 
developments found in these schools, organize the 
facts into a logical body of truth, and put them 
forth to meet and serve the exigencies of modern 
thought and progress. 

So much for the work accomplished by the normal 
schools during the past half-century, a time of small 
beginnings and permanent organization. It is a 
proud and notable record, indeed, such as history can 
never overlook nor underestimate, as it continually 
represents progress, reform, and accomplishment. 
The thoughtful person might even easily conclude 
that this mission has been sufficient, and this service 
has been so great that the present can well afford to 
be satisfied and let well enough alone for the future, 
as it seems doubtful whether further consideration 
could develop anything that would be stronger, more 
serviceable, or more practical. But those who are 
sressively at the front in this great work of train- 


AK 
agg 
, 


ing teachers for public schools cannot thus be satis- 
iied with present attainments, as they must still rec- 
ognize that there are defects to be corrected and bet- 
ter plans to be formulated. The criticisms and the 
opposition that these schools yet receive are not 
products of fancy nor prejudice. Some of them 
must be accepted as well taken and needing reform 
and reconstruction. The destinies of teacher edu- 
cation and training are in the hands of a class of men 
and women who are specially noted for genuine 
willingness to investigate the truth, and they are 
also ever ready to meet the objections and make 
progress. With such a laudable purpose, as here 
stated, the chief defects that are thought by the 
writer to be most prominent and largest in the public 
policies of normal schools as organized, maintained, 
and managed in this country are stated, in the belief 
that they are such defects that time and effort and 
common sense can easily overcome them, and that 
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they are at this time the principal hindrances to a 
better progress in and a better service by these al- 
ready great and prominent public educational insti- 
tutions. 

1. Normal schools have not made and do not now 
make enough of scholarship and intellectual culture 
to satisfy the growing demand of the strongest, the 
best, and the most promising students who personally 
look forward to education as a career. The fact is 
that the preparation obtainable at normal schools is 
in many respects not sufficient for as large a field of 
usefulness and service as the executive ability and 
personality of these persons make possible. The 
narrowing of the preparation must have the effect of 
dooming their graduates to smaller and more petty 
fields of labor than is either desirable or necessary. 
The normal schools must therefore meet the demand, 
and offer such inducements for scholarship and cul- 
ture as the most promising and keenest intellects 
need, in order to guarantee to them a career where 
talent and strength can be used entirely, and where 
the higher and better possibilities of a vocation are 
assured, or else they fail to comply with the real re- 
quirements of this progressive age. 

2. The nermal schools have made, and still make, 
too much of theory, dogma, and philosophy, and too 
little of the real, the practical, and the essential. 
There is no doubt but the criticism of the common 
man, which says that much of the so-called pedagogy 
promulgated and taught as the theory and philosophy 
of education is the merest bosh and nonsense, from 
his practical standpoint of serviceableness, value, or 
benefit, is not entirely defensible. It is substance, 
reality, and efficiency that is needed and insisted 
upon in this great age of progress. It is common 
sense and judgment that must be applied to all the 
problems of life in education, not abstruse thinking, 
or disconnected philosophy, or useless theories. The 
only kind of pedagogy that the American people re- 
gard as actually worth the having in these days of 
results and great accomplishments is a kind that is 
business in its nature, producing readiness in action 
and decided efficiency in the work of education. 
For such results and for such types of activities the 
real normal school must be an exponent. It cannot 
refuse its true mission. 

3. ‘The normal schools are usually conducted on 
ihe “one-man idea,” instead of the “faculty idea.” 
‘hese schools are too generally organized on a theory 
of unity, in which the head of the school is assumed 
to be so well grounded in wisdom, so perfect in judg- 
ment, so lange in capability and resource, and so com- 
petent to direct that all associates are subordinated 
to an extravagant extent requiring them not to think 
themselves, but to faithfully carry out the ideas and 
the notions regarding education that are possessed 
and enforced by the central authority. There is, of 
course, a so-called faculty of teachers, but they are 
not treated as if they might possess valuable ideas or 
experience that are worthy of being accepted or put 
to use. 
the upbuilding and management of these schools, as 


They must not constructively contribute to 


their sole province is that of satellites, who shine 
through the inspiration and the guidance of the su- 
perior. The faculiy meeting in such relation is not 
a place for conference, but a place to receive direc- 
tion and instruction, a place where the unifying 
process is amplified and magnified until all difference 
of opinion and practice is obliterated. Success as a 
teacher in a nermal school then begins to mean a 
peculiarly special ability to work out a president’s 
conception and decision of the true way to success- 
fully teach and train teachers. ‘This system prevents 
4 school from becoming a great public institution 
such as is always possible fora university or a college, 
and decidedly limits its influence and power in the 
very field that it endeavors to successfully reach and 
vecupy, 

1. The normal schools are generally conducted on 
the notion that the training department is the only 
centre of all complete and perfect efforts, and that all 
other lines of work and development carried on by 
the school must contribute to its prominence and 
glory. Now such a conception exaggerates greatly 
the actual possible service of the training depart- 
ment, and also specially lelittles the serviee that the 


other departments are qualified to perform in the de- 
velopment and the training of a teacher. There are 
large special benefits to be gained from personal con- 
tact with all superior teachers in the classroom. 
Such benefit is just as effective in developing the 
power of the teacher in training as the training 
school, because the actual and powerful teaching of 
a branch of knowledge has a great and direct influ- 
ence as an effective example wpon a would-be teacher. 
If the students getting ready for a teacher’s career 
got nothing from a normal school except professional 
instruction and technical training, it is quite certain 
that the majority of them would mentally perish 
from the monotony of the effort, and would find it 
necessary to decline to continue such unpalatable 
work. <A true student comes to a school to get into 
contact with great personalities in the teachers and 
great ideas in the subjects taught, more than to ob- 
tain technical instruction or special methods of 
teaching and managing. . The greatest thing about 
all schools is their spirit and the superiority of their 
environment over the ordinary experience of the stu- 
dent, and it is folly to expect a right preparation for 
any career without the benefits of a mental diet that 
is agreeable, attractive, and wholesome. ‘l’o confine 
a growing life to the technical and the professional 
alone to the extent that is frequently practiced is 
contrary to science, and also to common sense. 

5. ‘The normal schools are commonly conducted, 
maintained, and supported on a cheap plan. They 
are treated as if they were to be small and insignifi- 
cant school, very meagrely equipped, cheaply di- 
rected, and taught by persons of narrow experience 
The theory of their management 
seems to be that they need less apparatus, less libra- 
ries, less laboratories, and less specialization in their 
instruction than would ordinarily be expected of col- 
leges and universities. This fact is assumed as cor- 
rect and true by the people of a commonwealth, by 
the legislatures who decide destinies in public affairs 
by making laws, and also by the boards of trustees 
and faculties selected to manage and develop these 
schools. 


and edueation. 


is thus assumed to be a very easy and simple work, 
and the expense is therefore inferred to be very small 
indeed. To secure a good patronage of students 
under these uninviting circumstances, tuition is 
made free, and special efforts are put forth to gather 
in “from the highways and the hedges” large num- 
bers of those who are supposed to not be qualified for 
much of a career, thinking that possibly they can in 
some way be induced to be elementary teachers for 
the common school, such teachers as can eke out an 
existence at the small salaries generally paid for this 
work. 
able. 
addition to training to make a teacher. 

kind of can therefore 
cheaply conducted schools, as they must have the 


This condition is unfortunate and unfavor- 
It certainly requires decided native ability in 
The right 
normal schools never be 
most elaborate equipment, the largest working libra- 
ries, the most perfect facilities, the most distin- 
guished and original teachers if they are to be fully 
able to meet the exigencies placed upon them in solvy- 
ing educational problems. 

6. The normal schools are, as a rule, weak in the 
personnel of their faculties. This is due to many 
reasons, but chiefly to the economic conditions that 
are required by the small salaries paid and ‘by the un- 
favorable conditions imposed when compared with 
other higher lines of teaching. Teachers in normal 
schools are commonly selected because they possess a 
peculiar kind of skill, even if they lack special per- 
sonality, marked scholarship, or other decided at- 
iainments and experience. These 
improved somewhat in the past ten years, but never- 
theless there is still so much room for positive im- 
provement in these respects that it should never be 


conditions have 


forgotten that even normal schools depend entirely 
for their prestige, for their greatness, and for their 
usefulness upon the character, the efficiency, and the 
greatness of the individual members in their facul- 
ties. 
are imperative and desirable, but a faculty is the one 


Some things are useful and important, others 


factor of the school whose superiority, excellence, 
and greatness are always an absolute necessity, what- 


ever else may have been provided or planned, 


The preparation of a public school teacher 


Normal schools are, and of a right ought to be, 
great public institutions, because they have such a 
great province, and are rightly expected to perform a 
great public service in a great way. The unusual- 
ness of these problems demands that normal schools 
be conducted on large plans, that they claim their 
right to the things that civilization stands ready to 
give when the demand is rightly understood, and that 
they thus possess their heritage and have the facili- 
ties that are commensurate to their needs. With 
this outlook there will soon be the advent of a new 
era, and the next decade will see magnificent public 
institutions of the highest and best type substituted 
for what are to-day commonly denominated as very 
ordinary schools.—At Minneapolis. ‘ 





FOURTH GRADE FABLES. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, 





I lectured in 
presence of many 
tlemanly behavior 


— one evening, and the 
small boys and their gen- 
attracted my attention. In 
speaking of it in the hotel lobby the next morn- 
ing, | was told that it was all because of Miss Mi- 
nerva’s Fables. 

“See them boys on the street there,” said a pro- 
fessional hotel lobby loafer, “they are little gen- 
tlemen, and yet they come from the toughest homes 
in town.” 

“Jake,” the bartender, says he'll be out of busi- 
ness by and by if Miss Minerva don’t get married,” 
said the clerk. 

“How’s that?” 

“Cause,” 


I asked. 

Jake, coming upon the scene, 
“none of her boys “ll ever drink, and none of the 
other little fellows in town ’ll ever drink, but 
what’s worse, every man that does drink is talking 
about Miss Minerva’s Fables right in the barroom, 
and every night or two some fellow says it’s his 
last drink, and if a fellow swears off on Miss Mi- 
nerva’s Fables, he’s quit for keeps, that he has. 
I'll give a wedding suit to the fellow as will marry 
Miss Minerva.” 

I stayed over till the afternoon train, just to see 
Miss Minerva’s school and hear her Fables. 

Miss Minerva graduated at Mount Holyoke in the 
days when it was a seminary. <A returned mis- 
sionary from India had aroused her spirit of relig- 
ious self-sacrifice, and she had applied to the for- 


said 


eign missionary society for an appointment, but 
funds were scarce and the appointment was de- 
layed. 

In the meantime, Miss Minerva received a posi- 
tion in a Connecticut young women’s private school, 
where she did much by way of teaching the Bible. 
She found the young women so deficient in a work- 
ing knowledge of the book that she was ‘happy that 
she had not gone to India as a missionary. 

The serious illness of her mother necessitated 
her resigning her position in the Connecticut priv- 
ate school for young women, and she accepted a po- 
sition in the fourth her home village—a 
thrifty manufacturing town. She was not a little 
found that she would not be 
allowed to use the Bible in her teaching. She made 
and threatened to resign, but 
for 


grade in 





disturbed when she 
a vigorous protest 
mother, 
Fables and 


finding the excitement too great her 
she withdrew all opposition and used 
Folk Lore Tales for Bible purposes. ‘The boys re- 
sponded promptly to her influence, and the ‘effec! 
upon their character was so noticeable that she re- 
joiced that she not 
and that she had not gone to India as a missionary. 

Miss character 
Fable and Folk Lore story and some of the most 
thrilling stories of the Old Testament and parables 
of the New and mixed them in with Fables and Folk 
She did not wse the word Bible, nor 


had remained in Connecticut, 


Minerva chose every important 


Lore stories. 
did she use Bible names. 

She had forty wonderfully good stories, and told 
month. There 
story 


one of them every half day each 
time for it, but she just told a 
when it best. She drew no 
no preaching, but over and over again she told these 


was no set 


came in morals, did 
stories that stood for forty important elements of 
character and behavior, 6f principle and practice. 
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All the moralizing she did was in cases of actual 
happenings. If anything occurred in school or out 
that was not manly, noble, gentle, charitable, Miss 
Minerva would say to the boy or girl most involved, 
“You may tell us a Fable now,” and she insisted 
that the wrong doer or neglecter of duty should 
tell the school the Fable that made as clear as the 
day his weakness or wickedness. 

It was not long before all the parents andthe older 
brothers and sisters knew every Fable that any 
fourth-grade pupil had to tell in school. They 
never heard about any Fable until some child had 
to tell it, and then nearly everybody in town told it 
over. 

Once, when labor and capital found their rela- 
tions strained, the village paper said in a single 
editorial sentence, “Wouldn’t it be a big thing for 
the town if Miss Minerva could have both Boss 
Morgan and President Mitchell recite one of her 
appropriate Fables?” and at once everybody in town 
began to select Fables for both labor and capital, 
and industrial peace came quietly. 

But the best thing I heard was the way a row 
in the National Foreign Missionary society came to 
a timely end. 

The little son of a pugilistically devout secretary 
said one dav when his father was consulting his as- 
sociates about how they could get the better of 
their theological adversaries, “Say, pa, why not ask 
Miss Minerva for a Fable; that’s the way she stop; 
us boys from fighting.” 

His father remembered that Miss Minerva once 
applied for an appointment as foreign missionary, 
and he knew a church row had been stopped by 
Miss Minerva’s Fables. He told his associates all 
the facts, and said, “A little child shall lead us.” 











SCHOOLS OUT. 


In the St. Nicholas League department for July, Marcia 
Louise Webber, aged seventeen, contributes a poem that 
certainly has the right ring. Here are the verses:— 


For the last time the clanging bell has rung; 
The lessons hard we-gladly lay away. 
The world looks bright, all nature wears a smile, 
And “School is out!” the robin seems to say. 


For all the pleasant, toiling hours now o’er, 
What is the gain that we must proudly show? 

We've passed another milestone on our way, 
We're older than we were a year ago. 


One class stands sadly; with reluctant feet 
{ts members pass without that open door. 

For them the last good-bys have all been said; 
They'll wander through the pleasant halls no more. 


Yes. school is out! Lift high your happy voices, 
You who have labored faithfully and well. 

All hail, O joyous days that stretch before us! 
And take your well-earned rest, O clanging bell! 








MALLOWS. 


WHITMAN BAILEY, 


One of the hardiest, as well as one of the most fa- 
miliar household weeds, is the round-leaved mallow. 
It is better known, perhaps, under the name of 
attached to it by children, on account of 
This, indeed, looks like a cheese set 


Where is the person who, 


BY W. 


“cheeses,” 
its pretty fruit. 
in a green frilled cup. 
when a child, has not been richer for its possession ? 

The stems are prostrate or diffusely branched from 
a common centre. The round, heart-shaped or kid- 
ney-form leaves are lobed and scolloped, and have 
! The 
plant begins to blossom in early spring; at first fur- 
The blossoms—like 
] 


very long stalks, with stipules at the base. 


tively; later m abundance. 
miniature hollyhocks—are lavender in color, a « 
The individual 


petals are inversely heart-shaped, and the stamens 


Us- 


ter of them in the axil of each leaf. 


united by their filaments mto one body, through 
which the top of the pistil protrudes. 

This plant is the Malva rotundifolia of botanists. 
About old gardens we sometimes see a taller species, 
with larger and more purple flowers. This is known 


as Malva svli 


woods. 


atica, which implies that it grows in 
both are imports from the old world; ex 
amples of the numerous weeds that follow that west 
ward moving “ 


llow, occur in gardens. 


Other species, as the 


star of « inpire.” 
musk ma 
lhe true marsh mallow, familiar for the use of its 


mucilaginous root in confections, belongs to the re- 


lated genus althaea. So does the gorgeous holly- 
hock, which fickle custom has wisely re-adopted. It 
might well be, so far as apparel goes, the “divine 
althaea.” How beautiful are the colors, and ex- 
quisite the texture of the petals! They range from 
white through pink and all varieties of red toa 
maroon which is nearly black. Sometimes full 
deubled, they are, to our thinking, finest when 
single. Well do the bees love their silken tents. 
In these the errant schoolboy imprisons them, a3 a 
refiection, perhaps, on their too aggressive industry. 

The genus hibiscus, of the same family, furnishes 
some of our very finest flowers, both wild and culti- 
vated. Nothing can surpass in beauty our noble 
rose mallow of brackish swamps. It can be easily 
habituated to the garden, and holds its own with the 
“quality.” 

The gaudy “rose of China,” hibiscus rosa-sinensis, 
is a small tree with showy, scarlet, and very large 
flowers, abundantly blooming. It is not hardy, but 
is often set out in tubs in summer. The shrubby 
althaea, its cousin (hibiscus syriacus), is common in 
cultivation, with single or double white, rose- 
colored. purple, or variegated flowers. It, too, has 
the appearance of a dwarf tree. 

In conservatories we find as representatives of the 
mallows the white, yellow, or orange-striped 
abutilons. There is a great variety of species, some 
having maple-lke leaves, while in others these are 
heart-shaped, or even lanceolate. They have not 
the extra outer calyx seen in mallows. The hot- 
house people remove their stamens as they do in the 
white lilies, lest the pollen should distribute too 
much in other words, disfigure the petals. 
The true plant-lover shivers at this iconoclasm. 

Of very mixed affiliations are the members of the 
mallow family, but the signs of the clan are always 
in evidence. At the head of them all stands King 
Cotton, ruling it likewise over men, though of late 
with a limited power. From him to the humble mal- 
All, however, vield fibres. 

The abelmoschus esculentus is the okra, gumbo, or 
The pods are much used in thickening soup. 
It is well 
They are 


We 


gold; 


low is a long step. 


gobbo. 
The young pods are employed as pickles. 
worthy of growth for the flowers alone. 
fawn-colored, with a dark centre. 
have scen the plant growing even in this state. 

On the far western plateaux there are many hand- 
plants of this family in 
and malvastrum. 
from this region is a plant often seen in gardens, 
growing with much the habit of a portulaca, and with 
similar large, rose-purple flowers. It is called 


lemon, or 


some the genera sida, 


sidaleea, Among the loveliest 


callirhoe. 





WHO ARE THESE’ WHERE ARE THEY FOUND? 





(Questions in Journal of August 14.] 
ANSWERS. 


Motley on Philip IT. 

Tennyson on Virgil. 

Bayard Taylor on Bryant. 
Emerson on Napoleon. 

Lowell on Lincoln. 

Matthew Arnold on Wordsworth. 
Lowell on Alcott. (A. Bronson.) 
Longfellow on Chaucer. 

9. Wordsworth on his sister Emeline. 
10. Longfellow on Charlemagne. 


er 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 








There is more truth than sentiment in the follow- 
paragraph in a recent issue of The 
Pathfinder: “The more I see of things the more I 
come to believe that our best men and women live 


ing editorial 


and die in utter obscurity. Most of us know in our 
cirele some one spirit that is all kindness, gentleness, 
forbearance. In such a spirit we have known true 
The man who rises often does so by 


preatness. 


treading on others. The most generous spirits are 
Competition brings to the front 
not the gentlest nor 
the noblest. This does not mean that competition 
uur world is constituted. We need 


strongest -in front. and competition puts them 


incapable of this. 
+} } ve ar 4 a 

the strongest characters, but 
is not mght, as 
the 


; 


LHeTe, 


But men cannot all be leaders, and many of 
the best must be content to serve in the rank and 
sake and without the 


inspiration of laurels to be won.” 


file, doing their duty for duty’s 


WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DO 
PUR THE COMMERCIAL STUDENT AND 
FOR THH BUSINESS MAN WANT- 
ING HELP IN HIS OFFICE? 





BY H. M, ROWE, BALTIMORE, 


It is apparent that, if we can ascertain what will be 
most useful to the business man wanting help in his 
office, we shall have pretty nearly learned what the 
school should do for the commercial student in an ideal 
training for service in business affairs. 

The general work of any office may be divided into two 
parts: That which has to do with the general conduct 
and management of a business in determining its policy, 
in formulating its internal and external organization, in 
fixing the limits of its operations, and in guarding its 
financial interests. Ths is the department of initiative 
and administration, and is the source from which must 
come the inspiration which shall decide and determine 
what may be termed the individuality of the business. 
It calls for the exercise of the abilities of the mature 
business man who has had the ttraining of experience. 

The work of the other part is subordinate, and has to 
do with the promotion and carrying out of the policies 
and plans determined upon in the department of initia- 
tive and administration. This is the executive depart- 
ment. It puts into active and final effect the purposes 
and aims of the concern. 

We must not assume that any commercial student, no 
matter how extensive his education, is able to enter the 
business office as anything more than a novice. 

What is likely to be required of him? Letters are to 
be copied and filed, bills to be made out, invoices to be 
checked and verified, orders to be priced and extended, 
receipts of cash and other remittances are to be acknowl- 
edged, checks and written obligations are to be issued, 
and all these various business papers are to be entered 
in the proper books of account; the entries are to be 
posted, checked, and verified, statements are to be sent 
out, books adjusted and closed—in short, all the work 
that goes to make up the usual routine of the business 
office is to be performed. 

To prepare the student for this kind of work is the 
first duty of a school of any grade that pretends to im- 
part a commercial education. 

Any course of study that will supply this training re 
quires at least one year of instruction in penmanship, 
one year in commercial arithmetic, and one-half year in 
higher commercial calculations, three full years in Eng- 
lish, including grammar, and composition, and business 
correspondence, three full years in bookkeeping, which 
should include, in addition to a training in the various 
systems practiced in the leading lines of businesss, a 
thorough knowledge of business papers, forms and 


methods, and one year in commercial law, with a suffi- 
cient drill and training in all the mechanical features of 
the work of these various branches so that it can be exe- 
cuted with accuracy and rapidity. 

—Minneapolis address. 








SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES —(1.) 


BRAZIL. 
DISCOVERY. 

Pinzon, an associate of Columbus, first sighted 
Brazil January 26, 1500. In April of the same 
year, Cabral, a Portuguese, found his way there, 
Afterwards, Americus Ves- 
pucius was sent by Portugal to explore and settle it. 

NAME. 

The name Brazil was given the country from the 
abundance of a wood found there that was used for 
brilliant The Portuguese 
braza means a glowing coal. 

AREA. 

Boundary lines are not fully settled upon yet, 
but Brazil is known to extend 2,600 miles from 
north to south, while its greatest breadth is 2,700 
It is ebout two-fifths of the South Ameri- 
can continent; as large as the United States or Eu- 
rope. It has a seaboard of 4,000 miles. In gen- 
eral form, Brazil is almost a duplicate of Africa. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 
The first settlers were Jews, driven from Europe 


and took possession. 


dyeing a red. word 


miles, 


by the Inquisition. Criminals were transported 
there. Portuguese grandees with their families 
came next. To each of these was given fifty 
leagues of coast. These grants were called “cap 


taincies.” The Dutch settled there to capture its 
trade. They organized the West Indian Company in 
1621 War the Duteh 


broke out in 1645, and ended in the expulsion of 


between and Portuguese 


oe ~ ey my 
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the Dutch in 1654. They received eight million 
florins in settlement of their claims. 
PRESENT POPULATION. 

An incomplete census gives Brazil about 20,000,- 
000 people. One-third of these are whites, among 
whom are many Europeans—Portuguese, Germans, 
French, Italians, English, ete. Another large sec- 
tion is a mixture of various races. There are 
more than a million negroes, and probably a mil- 
lion Indians—one-half of whom are uncivilized. 

RULERS. 

For three centuries Brazil was under feudal 
nobles and governors sent out by Portugal. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, King John VI. went to 
Brazil (1809), and ruled the mother country from 
the colony. His second son, Dom Pedro, grew up 
in the colony and became the heir to the throne by 
the death of his elder brother. He chose Brazil 
for his native country instead of Portugal, and led 
the movement for Brazilian independence. In 
1822 he was made emperor. But he was despotic, 
and the people compelled him to abdicate. 

His son, Dom Pedro If., sueceeded him, and, on 
reaching his majority, in 1840, was crowned. He 
was a wise and good ruler. In later years Brazil 
was often spoken of as ‘tthe empire of good old 
Dom Pedro.” He secured the abolition of slavery. 
Jn 1889 the world was surprised to hear that he 


had been deposed and a_ republic established. 
Brazil is a republic at present. 
LEADING CITIES. 


Rio de Janiero, the capital, is situated on a very 
fine bay, that is said to rival the Bay of Naples. It 
has a splendid background of mountains, 7,500 feet 
high. It contains 700,000 people. It has choice 
suburbs, a wonderful botanical garden, fine 
churches, and a theatre that will seat 11,000 per- 
sons. It is the great coffee emporium of the 
world. Its exports are greater than all the rest of 
Brazil combined. 

Bahia, the old capital, is 740 miles north of Rio. 
Its port accommodates the largest steamers. Its 
commerce is in English hands. Population, 200,- 
O00. 

Pernambuco numbers 150,000. It lacks good 
larborage for large vessels. It has railways reach- 
ing far back from the coast, and running to the vast 
sugar plantations. It is nearer Kurope than any 
other Brazilian port. 

Para is the commercial centre for the trade of 
the Amazon valley. Its most important export 
is rubber. “Para rubber” is the best brand. Para 
also has the advantage of being nearer Hurope. 

Manaos, a city of 40,000, is 900 miles up the 
Amazon from Para. 
there. It has electric lights, trolley cars, a tele- 


American influences dominate 


phone service, and an ice plant.. It has a bril- 
liant future before it. 
THE AMAZON. 
With its many affluents, the Amazon is the great- 
est river of the world. They aggregate 8,000 


miles of navigable waters; some say 30,000 miles. 
Two thousand, three hundred thirty-five miles of 
the Amazon are in Brazil, and 1,200 in Peru; mak- 
ing 3,535 miles in all. Beside it, the Mississippi 
and the Nile are but baby streams. 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

No land on earth is richer in vegetation than 
Man’s utmost efforts cannot restrain 
“A garden neglected for a season be- 


Brazil. 
vegetation. 


comes a jungle.” Coffee was first planted there 
by a Francisean friar in 1754. The first exports 


were in 1809. The crop of 1899 was 1,133 million 
pounds. The brought $65,000,000. 
Brazil could easily supply the world with sugar. 
Other products are cotton, tobacco, rice, timber, 
Forty mil- 

out in a 


crop of 1873 


dye woods, vanilla, spices, and rubber. 
pounds of rubber have been sent 
Brazilian flowers are said to have no 


lion 
single year. 
fragrance. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


These are gold, silver, copper, iron, asbestos, 
salipetre, graphite, quartz—most excellent for 
lenses—and beautiful marbles of every eolor, and 


some as pure white as the famous Carrara, 


FAUNA. 

Horses and cattle are raised in large numbers, 
sheep in lesser numbers. The herdsmen are called 
“gauchos.” The jaguar, puma, and wild eat are 
the fiercest beasts of prey. There are also tapirs, 


the largest of the Brazilian mammals. Peccaries 
abound, as also iguanas and armadillos. Alliga- 
tors, or caymen, abound in the streams. Alligator 


steak is an Indian delicacy. Myriads of birds with 
brightest plumage flit about, but the Brazilian for- 
ests are without bird songs. The natives call the 
humming birds “kiss flowers.” 

RAILWAYS. 

About 4,000 miles are in operation, and many 
more in project. They penetrate the great coffee 
forests and sugar plantations. ‘Traveling is ex- 
pensive, the traveler having to pay as much for his 


trunk as for himself. Freight charges are also 
high. 
SCHOOLS. 


Brazil is steadily improving her school system. 
There are more than 2,500 public schoo's and sev- 
eral fine institutions for higher learning.—norma: 
schools, law and medical schools, etc. Ten milliou 
dollars are spent on education annually. After 
Dom Pedro visited the United States, he founded 
the Imperial Industrial school, modelled after the 
Cooper Institute of New York. It is well en- 
dowed and largely attended. But Brazil does little 
for the education of the Indians. 
Thousands of these have never seen a primer. 


negroes or 








SCHOOLYARD SHEDS. 


It is becoming quite the thing to erect in school 


vards for a shelter in storm and extreme heat a shed 


roof about twenty or twenty-five feet wide and from 
thirty to sixty feet long as the needs may be. This 
does not in the least keep them from the out-door air 
at any time and it does give them out-door air every 
day without the inconvenience of scalding sun or 
pelting rain. There is a larger health return from 
this expenditure than from any other equal amount. 
When attention is once called to it, the authorities 
are only too glad to provide it. 








COLLEGES ORGANIZED SINCE 1870. 





Add-Ran Christian University, 1873, Waco, Tex. 
Adelphi College, 1896, Brooklyn Borough, N, Y. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1872, Auburn, Ala. 
Alma College, 1887, Alma, Mich, 
American Temperance University, 
Tenn ‘ 
American University, 1891, Washington, D. C. 
Amity College, 1872, College Springs, Ia. 
Arizona, University of, 1891, Tucson, Ariz. 
Arkansas College, 1872, Batesville, Ark. 
Industrial University, 1872, 


1892, Harriman, 


Arkansas Fayetteville, 
Ark. 
Armour Institute of Technology, 1893, Chicago, II]. 
Barnard College, 1889, Manhattan Borough, N. Y. 
Benzonia College, 1891, Benzonia, Mich. 
Bethany College, 1881, Lindsborg, Kan. 
Brigham Young College, 1877, Logan, Utah. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1880, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Buchtel College, 1871, Akron, O. 
Case School of Applied Science, 1880, Cleveland, O. 
Catholic University, American, 1888, Washington, D. C, 
Central University, 1873, Richmond, Ky. 
Charles City College, 1891, Charles City, Ia. 
Clark University, 1887, Worcester, Mass. 


Clemson Agricultural College, 1890, Clemson College, 


South Carolina. 
Coe College, 1881, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Colfax College, 1885, Colfax, Colo. 
Colorado College, 1874, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Consolidated University, 1898, University Park, Ore. 
Cotner University, 1889, Bethany, Neb. 
Defiance College, 1884, Defiance, O. 
Doane College, 1872, Crete, Neb. 
Drake University, 1881, Des Moines, Ia. 
Drury College, 1873, Springfield, Mo. 
Elon College, 1890, Elon College, N, C. 
Emporia College, 1882, Emporia, Kan. 
Fargo College, 1888, Fargo, N. D. 
Findlay College, 1882, Findlay, O. 
Fort Worth University, 1881, Fort Worth, Tex, 
Gates College, 1881, Neligh, Neb. 
Greer College, 1891, Hoopeston, III. 
Hendrix College, 1884,.Conway, Ark, 


Howard Payne College, 1890, Brownwood, Tex. 

Huron College, 1883, Huron, S. D. 

Indian University, 1880, Bacone, Indian Territory. 

John B, Stetson University, 1883, De Land, Fla. 

Johns Hopkins University, 1876, Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, 1886, Salina, Kan. 

Keuka College, 1892, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

La Fayette College, 1888, La Fayette, Ala. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., 1891, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Lenoir College, 1891, Hickory, N. C, 

Liberty College, 1875, Glasgow, Ky. 

Lima College, 1893, Lima, O. 

Livingstone College, 1882, Salisbury, N. C. 

Macalester College, 1885, St. Paul, Minn. 

Midland College, 1887, Atchison, Kan. 

Milligan College, 1882, Milligan, Tenn. 

Mills College and Seminary, 1871, Seminary Park, Cal, 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1880, 
Agricultural College, Mississippi. 

Missouri Valley College, 1889, Marshall, Mo. 

Morgan College, 1890, Baltimore, Md. 

Morningside College, 1894, Sioux City, Ia. 

Morris Brown College, 1881, Atlanta, Ga, 

Morrisville College, 1872, Morrisville, Mo. 

Mount Angel College, 1887, Mt. Angel, Ore. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1888, University Place, 
Nebraska. 

Nevada State University, 1886, Reno, Nev. 

Northwest Missouri College, 1892, Albany, Mo. 

Ogden College, 1887, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Ouachita Baptist College, 1886, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Pacific College, 1891, Newberg, Ore. 

Park College, 1875, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons College, 1875, Fairfield, Ia. 

Penn College, 1873, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Philander Smith College, 1881, Little Rock, Ark. 

Pike College, 1881, Bowling Green, Mo. 

Polytechnic College, 1891, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Pratt Institute, 1887, Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 

Presbyterian College, South Carolina, 1880, Clinton, 
Ss. C. 

Proseminar College, 1871, Elmhurst, II. 

Purdue University, 1874, Lafayette, Ind. 

Radcliffe College, 1879, Cambridge, Mass. 

Red River Valley University, 1892, Wahpeton, N. D. 

Ridgeville College, 1892, Ridgeville, Ind. 

Rio Grande College, 1876, Rio Grande, O. 

Rollins College, 1885, Winter Park, Fla. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1883, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Simmons College, 1901, Boston, Mass. 

Smith College, 1875, Northampton, Mass, 

Scuth Dakota University, 1883, Mitchell, S. D. 
Japtist College, 1878, Bolivar, Mo. 
University, 1875, 


Southwest 
Southwestern Clarks- 
ville, Tenn 
Southwestern University, 1872, Georgetown, Tex. 
Southwest Kansas College, 1885, Winfield, Kan. 
State University of Kentucky, 1879, Louisville, Ky. 
St. Edward’s College, 1888, Austin, Tex. 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology, 1871, Hoboken, N. J. 
St. Olaf College, 1874, Northfield, Minn. 
St. Paul’s College, 1889, St, Paul Park, Minn. 
Syracuse Univers:ty, 1871, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tarkio College, 1888, Tarkio, Mo. 
Teachers’ College, 1889, Manhatian Borough, N. Y, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, 1891, Pasadena, Cal. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 1883, New Orleans, La. 
Tnion College, 1886, Barbourville, Ky. 
inion College, 1891, College View, Neb. 
'niversity Institute, 1881, Lockhart, Miss. 
Tiversity of Arizona, 1891, Tucson, Ariz. 
Iniversity of Chicago, 1890, Chicago, III. 
Iniversity of Cincinnati, 1874, Cincinnati, O. 
Iniversity of Colorado, 1877, Boulder, Colo. 
Iniversity of Idaho, 1892, Mosesw, Idaho. 
Iniversity of Montana, 1895, Missoula, Mont. 
Iniversity of New Mexico, 1889, Albuquerque, N. M. 
'niversity of North Dakota, 1884, Grand Forks, N, D. 
‘niversity of Oklahoma, 1892, Norman, Okla. 
Iniversity of Omaha, 1880, Omaha, Neb. 
University of Oregon, 1877, Eugene, Ore. 
of Southern California, 1880, Los Angeles, 


Presbyterian 


nt ee ee ee ee ee | 


— 


University 
Cal. 
University of South Dakota, 1882, Vermillion, S. D. 
University of Texas, 1881, Austin, Tex. 
University of Wyoming, 1887, Laramie, Wyom. 
Vanderbilt University, 1872, Nashville, Tenn, 
Vashon College, 1892, Burton, Wash. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1872, Blacksburg, Va. 
Wellesley College, 1875, Wellesley, Mass. 
Western Reserve University, 1886, Cleveland, O, 
Wiley University, 1873, Marshall, Tex. 
Yankton College, 1882, Yankton, S. LD. 
York College, 1890, York, Neb. 
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Who— Where— What 





Rest days are lessening. 
This is the best vacation weather on record. 
Everywhere the word is passed along that Boston 
will have a record-breaking year for the N. E. A. 
next July. ‘ 
The the only well-defined 
educational force in America to-day, and its pres- 
tige depends upon its doing better work than any 


of the other forces. 


7 11 4 
schnooinouse 1s not 


The cause of educational progress makes great 
gain whenever traditions are set aside in order to get 
the best men for prominent positions. J. W. Mauch, 
LL.D., the president-elect of Hinsdale College, 
Michigan, has been for four years treasurer of an 
electric railway. He is fifty-seven, is a graduate of 
Hinsdale, took post-graduate work and the degree of 
L.L. D., from Johns Hopkins University, was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Hinsdale, was in active business in 
Minneapolis, ten years ago became president of the 
state university of South Dakota, and remained six 
years, and has for four years been president of the 


electric railway. He will make a grand success at 


Hinsdale. 





NATURE CLUBS. 


New Hampshire rural districts are doing much to 


awaken a love for birds and flowers. trees an | 
shrubs through “Nature clubs.” in which children 
are organized into local societies for the improve 
ment of their time out of school in acquiring a 
genuine love of nature as well as abundant informa 
tion. ‘J results from these Nature clubs is the 
greatest return for the slight attention required of 
anything I know in the whole realm of nature study 
The character effect js noticeable. It gives out-of 
school employment that is-both healthful and relish 

f Nothing along this line done in school alone i 


so far-reaching in its results, Even the language 


tends to refinement as it does not in games. You 
can start a Nature club in a half hour. Choose a 
president, secretary, and a committee of three with 
the teacher as one of this committee, to outline the 
general line of work for each week. The reports 
only should come in school hours. An hour on Fri- 
day afternoon is profitably used for these reports. 








EDUCATIONAL SUICIDES. 


Is there an epidemic of suicide among school men? 
It would seem so. The Journal of Education has 
refrained from reporting them, but at last some dis- 
cussion of the subject seems desirable. Several of 
these resulted from loss of position, and therefore 
represented a species of weakness easily censurable, 
but there are other cases, of which that of Byron E. 
James of Montrose, Penn., is a notable example. 
Here was a strong and successful man. I have 
known him in his home and professional life for 
many years. He has had no reverses, has had no 
professional opposition, has been highly esteemed in 
Montrose, where he has taught for sixteen years, 
has had a happy home life, with a neat farm a little 
out from the village, has been the leader in the 
county historical society, which was one of the most 
successful in Pennsylvania, and for which he had 
been instrumental in having a building erected. The 
last time I saw him was on the occasion of a public 
presentation by all the men teachers of the county 
upon the event of his fiftieth birthday. There are 
few men in the country who have won such distin- 
guished success in the estimation of associates. 
But he has gone hence; gone by his own hand, 
gone with a strange deliberateness of purpose. Why? 
What does that mean? 
lt is only half the truth. He worked with all his 
might, had good health and enjoyed working for 


The verdict is ““overwork.” 


work’s sake, had been happy in doing for others. To 
such a man there comes a consciousness that he can- 
not work so hard and so well as in the past. That 


is the crucial point in his life. Can he stand the 
revelation? Sometimes the man whom you least ex- 
pect is the man who goes down under the conscious- 
ness of having worked to the limit. It is not over- 
work that has done it, but it is a wrong view of work, 
a fear of underwork. 
Mr. James was not weak, was not unsuccessful, 
was not ill except as a wrong view of work made him 
mentally ill. His his health, 


contributed to his wrong view of life. 


his friends 
It is time for 


all educators to take account of their philosophie 


SUCCeSS, 


view of work. Are we working to contribute our 
little to the world’s work, and in which we are to re- 
joice in what little we are able to do? Can we work 
less and less, and not be disheartened ? 

To put it mildly, there are one hundred earnest 
workers because of him, whose work is strengthening 
vastly faster than his work was weakening, and could 
he have lived in the balance that was being struck in 
his favor every day, he would have desired to live to 
see the fruit of his early labors. tightly viewed, 


growing old is a luxury. I say it reverently, it is a 


“My work must decrease, 


noble man who can say. 
but the 
must increase.” 


work of children—intellectual children 





A NEW ATTACK ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 
There will never 


made 


more be a reputable argument 
against the right of the public to support a 
free high school. The ki st has been heard that will 
ever be heard about that, but there is a new point 


A wide- 


ce daily paper in one of Ohio’s leading cities 


- « | 
Ol attack, 


and it is soon to be appreciated, 
said recently:— 

““Thank God, said Senator Iflanna at Chaut uqua, 
United the 


a foreigner is edu- 


institution in the 
ehild of 
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eated, so that generation will know 
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’ They are then most able to know what 


freedom is and to appreciate it accordingly. It is 
the child so that he shall be able to become usefully 
busy—free in fact as in name. : 
the business of the public school to train and equip 

“It now costs from two to four times as much to 
educate a high school student as it does one in the 
lower grades. Less than ten per cent. of the -youth 
of the city, on an average, get a high school educa- 
tion. This goes to show that if the high school is 
all right, the education in the lower grades isn’t 
such as to feed students into it. The proper 
remedy should be sought out and applied. The free 
school must be more democratic, more practical, 
more liberal, more common sense, even if a few of 
the fads and ologies have to be cut out to do so. 
The high schools should have more pupils or they 
should shut up shop.” 

The attacks of daily papers are entirely harmless 
unless they touch a responsive chord, and when 
they do they reach every home and send a thrill of 
resentment along the entire body politic. 

The high schools will never “shut up shop.” 
That is as clear as the day. They have been in- 
creasing at a fabulous ratio in the past ten years, 
but within the next ten years they must practically 
inelude one-half of all the children, and they will 
do so. 

The high school must fit the youth for doing 
something directly. It will do violence to the 
“scholastic idea.” It will send a shudder through 
the veins of the man or woman who thinks that the 
high school is for “culture,” for “discipline,” but, 
shudder or no shudder, the high school must be 
more democratic, more practical, more liberal, more 
common sense. 

This does not mean Latin, less 
higher mathematics for those who desire these 
things and ean profit by them, but it means some- 


less Greek, less 


thing worth while for those who do not desire these 


things. Everything that the everyday people need 
must be so taught as to tone up the discipline and 
culture of the people through its teaching. 





“WHIGHING MONEY AGAINST THE SOUL 
OF A CHILD.” 


Under the above heading, the Chicago America 
of July 22 has this to say editorially:— 

There should be no economy in education. 
Money should never be weighed against the soul of 
a child. It should be poured out like water for the 
child’s intellectual and moral life-—Channing. 

The only really valuable thing in the world is 
human intelligence. Industry and all its improve- 
ments, society and all its improvements, human de- 
eency, gentleness, artistic achievement—all things 
worth while, even money itself, result from educa- 
tion. 

And yet in every great city, in the great city of 
Chicago especially, there is constant talk of monev 
and of economy when education is discussed. 

Schools are not built “because the city cannot 
afford the money.” 

Teachers are underpaid and overworked, hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are swindled, and 
the future of the nation damaged because of a little 





money. 

That money, to which so much importance is at- 
tached, is not really important at all. But even 
that very money is the result of education. 

Every dollar must be earned, produced in some 
wav, by the effort of some man. 

Where the ignorant man, with his hands and his 
muscle, produces one dollar a day, all of which is 
needed to feed and clothe him, the educated man, 
with his brains, produces ten dollars a day, or a 
hundred dollars, or more. 

It is the educated man who adds to the world’s 
surplus, and who makes possible the steady im 
provement of conditions on earth. 

Of course, there is a moral side to which Chan- 
ning alludes, and that should be stronger and more 
powerful than any practical money question. 

To deprive a child of education is like depriving 
a plant of water or an animal of food. 


A child, or 


sentenced to inferiority and to stunted development, 


plant, or animal, thus deprived, i 
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But in this age “money talks.” he soul of a 
swindled child is silent and cannot talk. 

Therefore, it is v ell to bear in mind and to im- 
press upon politicia’ s the fact that whoever refuses 
education to save a little money to-day robs the 
future of a great deal of money, besides robbing it 
of moral growth. ? 











THE WEKE IN REVIEW. 

One of the noblest and most picturesque historic 
monuments in Europe is lost in the collapse of the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s at Venice. That famous 
structure, begun more than a thousand vears ago, 
and standing in the form in which it has been 
jaimiliar to modern eyes for nearly five centuries, 
crumbled into ruins almost without warning, on 
Monday, July 14, happily without loss of life. Half 
as high again as Bunker-hill monument, this beauti- 
ful bell-tower had been for all these centuries one 
of the chief attractions of Venice. Immediate steps 
are to be taken to construct a similar edifice on the 
same site, but whatever structure is erected will be 
at the best a poor imitation of the old one, lacking 
its associations and probably lacking also its 
beauty ; for the ruin is too complete to admit of any 
scheme of restoration. : 

* * # 

The returns of last year’s foreign trade up to 
June 30, 1902, which have just been made public 
by the Bureau of Statistics, show some surprising 
results. There is a falling off in exports of mer- 
chandise as compared with the preceding year, 
amounting to 105 million dollars; but all but thir- 
teen million dollars of this shrinkage is in agricul- 
tural products, mostly in corn. With the excep- 
tion of 1901 and 1900, the exports are, nevertheless, 
the largest ever recorded. The imports of mer- 
chandise are much the largest on record, running 
seventy-nine million dollars over 1901, fifty-two 
million dollars over 1900, and 205 million dollars 
over 1899. <A large proportion of this increase of 
imports was in raw or crude materials for manu- 
facture. In the gold movement, exports and im- 
ports almost exactly balanced. 

ok * * 


There is some expectation that President Roose- 
velt will call the Senate together in extraordinary 
ession early in November, to take action on a reci- 
ity treaty with Cuba. It might naturally be 

cd if the Senate would not agree to a reciprocity 

ll, which required only a majority vote, how can 
it he expected to ratify a reciprocity treaty, which 
calls for a two-thirds vote. The answer, probably, 
would be that, in the first place, the question was 
not pressed to a vote in the Senate, so that it can- 
not be certainly known what it would have done; 
strong 
manifestation of of 
Cuban reciprocity, intensified by the distress pre- 
vailing in the island, which could hardly fail to 


and in the second place, that there is a 
public sentiment in favor 


make an impression on the Senate, especially after 
the elections have been held. 
‘* * * 


Twenty-one years ago, President Arthur found 
Justice Horace Gray holding the positior® of chief 
justice of the supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts, and he elevated him to the bench of the Uni- 
ted States supreme court. Now, Justice Gray hav- 
ing passed the age of seventy, and being in infirm 
health, President 
setts for his successor, and has appointed Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who holds the same position 
in the Massachusetts judiciary which Justice Gray 


The selection is gen- 


Roosevelt has come to Massachu- 


held when he was promoted. 
erally recognized as a wise one, apart from these co- 
incidences. During his twenty years of service on 
the Massachusetts bench, Justice Holmes has made 
a wide reputation for abilitv and fairness. 
* a 

This appointment has naturally directed atten- 
the fact that President Roosevelt is likely 
to have the responsibility, to a large extent, of re- 
constituting the United 
‘Justice Shiras has. already 
hirthday, and reaches next October the limit of ten 


tion to 


States supreme court. 


passed his seventieth 
vears of service on the bench, which allows of his 
full Chief Justice Fuller 


be seventy next Justice Harlan 


retirement 
vill 


upon pury. 
February, and 


il! be seventy next June, and their length of ser- 


vice entitles them to retire, if they choose, on their 
seventieth birthdays. It is possible, therefore, that 
the President may have three more appointments 
to the supreme bench to make within the next year. 
Justice Brown, the next oldest member of the court, 
will not reach the seventy years’ limit until 1906. 
% # Xt 

The project for laying a government-owned cable 
across the Pacific did not command much favor in 
Congress, and was defeated last June in the House 
by a large majority; but the general desire for a 
cable which shall be all-American, in the sense of 
being altogether under American control, and 
touching only American soil, promises to be grati- 
fied through the enterprise of the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company under the conditions im- 
posed by President Roosevelt. If the company 
constructs its cable under these conditions, we shall 
have a line across the Pacific from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, thence by way of Guam to Manila, and 
thence by an independent route to some port in 
China. The government will have full control of 
the cable in war time, and will be privileged to buy 
it outright, at a fair appraisal, if it ever wishes to 
The plan seems to have most of the advan- 
without the inconveniences of government 
ownership. 


do so. 


tages 


* * * 


King Edward not only passed through the or- 
ideal of the coronation without excessive fatigue, 
but he has sinee been attending to state business, 
and has reviewed and addressed the colonial troops, 
and distributed with his own hand some of the 
coronation medals. His physicians have issued 
their last bulletin of his condition, ard he is now 
regarded, and regards himself as a well man, al- 
though, of course, he will need to exercise pru- 
dence for some time to come. There was a touch 
of strong human.feeling at the coronation, when 
the king, disregarding conventions, cast his arms 
around the Prince of Wales and kissed him. There 
can be no doubt that between these two, the king, 
and the son who so narrowly missed being called 
by an unexpected and tragic incident to succeed 
his father, there exists the strongest personal af- 
fection. 

* * * 

There is nothing in the least startling in the 
changes which Mr. Balfour has made in his minis- 
try. Mr. Chamberlain gets the desired reward of 
his ambition in the aypointment of his son Austen, 
—who is so truly a “chip of the old block” that 
father and son are sometimes mistaken for each 
other. The office given him is that of postmaster- 
general, instead of president of the board of trade, 
as was anticipated. The Marquis of Londonderry, 
who has been postmaster-general, takes the newly 
created office of president of the board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Ritchie, who has been secretary for the 
home department for two years, takes up the re- 
sponsible duties of chancellor of the exchequer, re- 
linquished by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. His repu- 
tation as a financier is yet to make. Mr. Ritchie 
is succeeded in the home office by Aretas Akers- 
Douglas, who is better known as a Conservative 
politician of long experience than as a statesman. 
Lord Dudley succeeds to Lord Cadogan’s place as 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, but the place is shorn 
of the dignity of a seat in the cabinet, which is 
given to Mr. Wyndham, the chief secretary for 


Treland. 


* * + 

The Venezuelan insurgents are gaining upon the 
Castro government very fast. The most deter- 
mined engagement during the war occurred the 
past week at Barcelona, which the insurgents took 
hy assault and sacked after several days’ fighting. 
They are now in possession of half a dozen ports 
and a considerable part of the interior. After the 
habit of Yatin-Americans, they pay slight regard 
to the rights of foreigners or of non-combatants, 
and they are credited with many outrages. There 
will be no regret over the downfall of Castro, who 
is a typical South American despot and dictator, 
utterly regardless of international obligations; but 
ihe commanders of American, British, German, and 


l’yench warships in Venezuelan waters wil] have 


need of all their discretion in protecting foreign 
interests without coming into any awkward col- 


lisions among themselves. 
* * * 


The death list of the last week is an unusually long 
one. It includes Senator MeMillan of Michigan, 
whose death is a loss to the Senate, to the. Republi- 
can party, of which he was a trusted and sagacious 
leader, and to his home city of Detroit, where he 
was connected with scores of industrial and finan- 
cial corporations; General Lucas Mever, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Orange Free State forces 
during the recent war, who died suddenly from 
heart disease at Brussels, after being hosnitahlv 
entertained by Mr. Chamberlain and other high 
officials at London; Tissot, the French painter, 
whose recent work in illustration of the life of 
Mhrist made his name almost a household word in 
the United States: and John H. Twachtman, the 
distinguished American landscape painter. 








IN BRIEF. 


“Mark Twain” has bought a country house at Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

This year marks the 100th 
Martineau’s birth. 

Last vear there were 4,955 books published in England, 
as against 5,760 in 1900. 

The aged author of “Festus.” Philip James Bailey, 
celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday recently. 


anniversary of Harriet 


Joel Chandler Harris has had conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of literature by Emory College, Georg’a. 


Booth Tarkington wrote steadily for eight vears, and 
evervthing he wrote was rejected, but he persisted and 
succeeded. 

The Brainworkers’ Asscciation has for its object the 
development of what is best in art, letters, the drama, 
and religion. Edwin Markham is president. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Purne‘t. who in private life is 
Mrs. Stephen Townsend, is a patient in the Riverview 
sanitarium at Fishkill, N. Y. Her illness is not serious, 
but painful. 

The late Cardinal Manning, justly 
master of language, was accustomed, it is said, to read 
Miss Austen’s “Mansfield Park’’ once a year for the sake 
of the English. : 

The four children of F. Marion Crawford have obtained 
permission from the New York supreme court to place 
the name Marion after their Christian names, hyphen- 
ated with their surname. Therefore, they are all 
Marion-Crawfords now. 


called a modern 


Edwin Markham says: “Ever since Americans have 
had a country, there has always been a Hale to the front 
to uphold the social order, to speak for the public good. 
But never before has there been a member of the family 
so eminent as the Dr. Edward Everett Hale of our day— 
speaker, author, worker, ‘civic saint.’ ”’ 

The boys of England have presented to M. Jules Verne 
a gold-headed walking stick, the money for which was 
collected by the “Boys’ Empire League.”’ At last ac- 
counts, M. Verne, who lives at Amiens, was going blind. 
He has written about eighty books, or nearly two a year, 


since he began, nearly forty years ago, to write. 


Henry Frowde will soon publish the first installment 
of the ‘“‘Tebtunis Papyri,” found by Grenfell and Hunt in 
the south of the Fayum. The excavations were co- 
ducted at the expense of Mrs. Hearst, on behalf of the 
University of California. The papyri were derived from 
the wrappings of mummied crocodiles, and date from 
the and second centuries, 


B. Cc. "TUF 


Kate Douglas Wiggin always* goes to Europe in the 
spring, and stays until midsummer, but she never fails 
to spend part of the year at her Maine country home, 
She has identified her- 


division between the first 


“Quilleote.” on the Saco river. 
self thoroughly with the little village where she passed 
ner childhood, and has done a great deal for the com- 
She plays the organ in the old church, and 
She teaches in the Sunday school, 


munity. 
sings in the choir, 
lends her house fer church and social festivities, and 
gives help with open hands wherever it is needed. A vil- 
lage improvement society is one of her pet hobbies, and 
each year she gives an entertainment, whose proceeds 
go toward beautifying the village. Mrs. Wiggin’s latest 
pook, “The Diary of a Goose Girl,” is proving delightful 
summer reading. This autumn her “Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences” will be published in a holiday edition, with 
charming illustrations by the English artist, Charles E 


iikBy 


Brock, 


. 
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WHERE ARE TIE BOOKS FOR GIRLS? 
BY FRANK NORRIS. 

Where are the books for girls? Adults’ books there 
are and books for boys by the car-load, but where is the 
book for the young girls? Boys’ books, tales of hunt- 
ing, adventure, and sport abound. They are good books, 
too, sane, “healthy,” full of fine spirit and life, But the 
girl, what does she read? The feeblest, thinnest, most 
colorless lucwbrations that it is given to the mind of mis- 
guided man to conceive or to perpetuate. It must be 
this or else the literature of the adult; and surely the 
novels written for mature minds, for men and women 
who have some knowedge of the world and powers of dis- 
crimination, are not good reading, in any sense of 
the word, for a sixteen-year-old girl in the formative 
period of her life. 

But for all the great parade ané prating of emancipa- 
ted women, it nevertheless remains a fact that the great 
majority of the twentieth-century opinion is virtually 
Oriental in its conception of the young girl. The world 
to-day is a world for boys, men, and women. Of all hu- 
mans the young girl, the sixteen-year-old, is the least im- 
portant—or at least is so deemed. 

Wanted: a champion. Wanted: the discoverer and 
poet of the very young girl. Unimportant she may now 
appear to you, who may yet call her by her first name 
without fear and without reproach. But remember this, 
you who believe only in a world of men and boys and 
women: The very young girl of to-day is the woman of 
to-morrow, the wife of the day after, and the mother of 
next week. She only needs to put up her hair and let 
down her frocks to become a very important person in- 
deed. Meanwhile she has no literature; meanwhile, 
faute de mieux, she is trying to read Ouida and many 
other books intended for maturer minds; or, worse than 
all, she is enfeebling her mind by the very thin gruel 
purveyed by the mild-mannered gentlemen and ladies 
who write for the Sunday-school libraries. Here is a 
bad business; here is a field that needs cultivation. 
All very well to tend and train the saplings, the oaks, 
and the vines. The flowers—they have not bloomed 
yet—are to be thought about, too.—Critic. 





COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIU.—(JV 1.) 





SOME TERMS USED BY SPECULATORS. 

Bulls are the men who toss or send the prices of 
stocks up as high and as suddenly as possible. The 
term is used because of the fury of the bull who tries 
to throw anything high into the air when it gets in 
his way. 

3ears are the men who pull prices down as fiercely 
and suddenly as they can. The term is suggested 
by the fact that the bear tries to pull down with his 
claws whatever tries to escape him. 

Stocks are classified as railroad, mining, and in- 
dustrials. 

Railroads are owned by companies that have stock 
to represent the value of the road. Large mining 
interests are also in stocks, and now nearly all manu- 
facturing is done by stock companies, and these 
stocks are called industrials. 

Intrinsic value is what stock is really worth, the 
price on which it will pay a reasonable dividend. 

Investment stocks which an in- 
trinsic value, and are bought and kept by persons for 
the sake of the they pay. Speculative 
stocks are those which are bought with the intention 


are those have 


dividends 


of selling them in a short time at a higher price. 
Stock is said to be “watered” when the stock 18 
sued is greater than the real value of the railroad. or 
railroad has 
$40,000,000 worth of property, but can pay out of 
the earnings six per cent. on $40,000,000, it 


mine or manufacturing plant. If a 


é : some- 
limes issues $10,000,000 stock after the $40.000.000 


has been issued on the real value. This extra $10.- 


000,000 is watered stock. and it makes the whole 
$50,060,000 watered stock. One-fourth of ever 


share of stock is water. or, in other words, does not 
represent rea] value. 


is buying stocks without pav- 


Buying on “margins” 
ing for them, and without agreeing to pay for them. 
All the buyer agrees to do is to pay for any loss there 
is in the stock for a given time, and he is to have 
al} the profit there is if it rises in that time. 


Lambs are men who buy stocks in times of excit« 


ment, without knowing all the conditions of the 
trade. 

Lambs get “fleeced” by brighter men, that is, they 
lose money because they know no better. 

British “consols,” or bonds, were the best securi- 
ties in the world until the present South African war, 
but now the United States bonds are looked upon as 
the safest national investment. 

Prices vary according to what persons are ready to 
pay. On March 6, 1888, there was a snow blockade 
in New York City, and milk sold for fifteen cents a 
quart by the forty-quart cans; the next day it sold 
for two and one-half cents. A sermon preached by 
John Knox in Seotland in 1565 has been sold for 
$2,075. So stocks vary greatly in the price they 
sell for. 





THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—( VIII.) 


THE PRICE OF THE TERRITORY. 


When Napoleon had decided to sell Louisiana to the 
Americans, he was naturally desirous of getting a good 
round sum for it, His coming struggle with England 
would be costly, and Louisiana must help him foot the 
bill. 

As the proposed alienation of territory was a question 
of state, it ought to have fallen to Talleyrand to deal 
with the intending purchasers. But Napoleon suspected 
the prime minister of having an itching palm, so he en- 
trusted the matter to M. Marbois, his minister of finance, 
a shrewd but honorable man. 

The sum first named by M. Marbois to Robert Living- 
ston, the United States minister to France, was 100,000,- 
000 frances ($20,000,000), The United States was also to 
pay the claims of the citizens of Louisiana against 
France. Livingston declared his sum exorbitant, but 
would not say what the United States was willing to 
pay, until he had consulted with Mr. Monroe. 

The fact is that Livingston did not know any more 
about Louisiana than the Frenchman with whom he was 
treating. What he would have been satisfied with was 
the possession of New Orleans. He had no desire to see 
his people extending their territory across the Father of 
Waters. What lay west of the Mississippi was utterly 
unknown and unprized by him. And he thought the 
Frenchman’s claim too high for New Orleans and its 
vicinity alone. 

No more did President Jefferson appreciate Louisiana. 
Maps were crude in his day. The territory had not yet 
been surveyed. He regarded it as not worth the taking 
or the having. He declared that it would not be inhab- 
ited for 1,000 years. He also wanted only New Orleans. 
For the rest of the region he was unwilling to pay any- 
thing, 

All round the circle the ignorance about Louisiana was 
colossal. Napoleon knew nothing about it, nor did Liv- 
ingston or Jefferson. Had Napoleon known anything 
about that vast and rich “Hinterland,” he would never 
have sold it for a song, as he did. And had Livingston 
known about it, he would have jumped at the French- 
man’s offer of it for a hundred million franes. 

In blissful ignorance of what they were bargaining 
about, the negotiations between the American and 
French ministers continued. At last the sum of 
75,000,000 franes ($15,000,000) was agreed upon, and the 
documents of transfer were signed April 30, 1803, by Liv- 
ingston, Monroe, and Marbois, in Napoleon’s presence, 

The three men shook hands. 
ingston, lived long, 
work of our whole lives. 
solitudes into flourishing districts.” 


“Gentlemen,” said Liv- 
but this noblest 
This will change vast 


we have is the 


And Napoleon is said to have replied: “A few lines of 
a treaty restored to me the province of Louisiana, and 
repaired the fault of 
doned it in 1763. 


the French negotiator who aban- 
But scarcely have I recovered it when 
[ must lose it again.” And then, as if a passing memory 
of England fanned his passion, he added: “But this I 
promise it shall cost dearer to those who oblige 
me to strip myself of it than those to whom I deliver it: 
for I have given England by this act a rival on the high 
seas who will one day humble her pride.”’ 


you; 


It was found long afterwards that the Louisiana pur- 
chase embraced, in round numbers, 865,000 square miles 
or nearly 554,000,000 acres. For this Napoleon received 
$15,000,000, which would be about two and three-quarter 
cents an acre, or about seven acres for one franc. 

Napoleon lived eighteen years beyond the time when 
he sold the province to the Americans. Long before his 
death, wonder tales of the marvelous wealth of 
had Did any of these 


stories ever reach Napoleon in his prison island? He was 


Louisi- 
ana reached the outside world. 
a reading man and such stories could not fail to interest 


him if they came to him, for they were of a region once 


embraced in his imperial domain, and which in an hour 
of stress he had sold to the Americans for a paltry sum, 
judged by the outcome. Napoleon died in 1821. By that 
time Louisiana had been admitted as a state, and Mis- 
souri was knocking loudly for admission. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D., University 
of Edinburgh. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Dr. Laurie’s writings have been highly popular in 

America, and it is interesting to have the best essays, or 
lectures, in his three published volumes brought together 
with some new material in this book. Unfortunately for 
the reputation of Dr, Laurie in America, he has re- 
printed here some things that better have been forgotten. 
He is an intensely anti-manual educationalist, ‘Tech- 
nical instruction can never educate,” is the keynote of 
his philosophy. ‘When we are asked to give to carpen- 
tering a certain portion of time now devoted to geog- 
raphy, history, reading, etc., we object.” Hei character- 
izes manual training people as the “thumb educational- 
ists.” He says of them that they believe “the distinction 
between man and the monkey depends upon the develop- 
ment of the thumb.” 

It is inconceivable that a man of Dr. Laurie’s abound- 
ing good sense in most things educational should pub- 
lish such sentences as: “We are further threatened from 
America with an organized system of manual training.’ 
“We would gladly see carpenter’s sheds and gymnasiums 
as places devoted to strenuous and regulated idleness.” 
This lecture was delivered in 1888, and there were men 
in America who would have said such things fiftcen 
years ago, but no American would consent to their re- 
print in the twentieth century. 

Nevertheless, Dr, Laurie’s book is one of the most 
readable contributions to education. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Practical Manual for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. By Lightner Witmer. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth. 250 pp. 

This is a new and valuable treatise on psychology 
from the laboratory standpoint. It is good psychology 
and good pedagogy. It is good for tae college or normal 
school class room, and good, also, for the untrained stu- 
dent studying by himself. The experiments are simple 
and effective. They are adapted to beginners, and are, 
at the same time, significant in their revelations. These 
experiments are scientific in their character, without in 
the least sacrificing popular interest, The student who 
will follow these closely will be in possession with es- 
sential facts which reveal the outline of psychological 
activities in such a way as to leave a clear outline of 
the study permanently in mind. It is a pleasure to have 
a book on the market which can be recommended at any 
time as safe scientifically, sound pedagogically, available 
for any earnest student, and interesting in every phase. 

The chief charm of the book is its use of every-day 
affairs by way of illustration and reference. It is prob- 
able that this book will lead to a more general and in- 
telligent study of experimental psychology in the small 
colleges and normal schools than any previous publica- 
tion, It certainly makes such study possible. It re- 
moves the last excuse for any teacher to be without rea- 
sonable kngwledge of this subject. 





CLARKE AND DENNIS'S ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY. Cloth. 340 pp, Illustrated. srice, $1,10. 
DENNIS AND CLARKE’S LABORATORY MANUAL 


rO ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Cloth. 254 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

By F. W. Clarke, chief chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, and L,. M. Dennis, Cornell Uni- 
versity. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

Chemistry teaching requires the latest wisdom, as well 
as scholarship. No school science is more closely re- 
lated to modern industrial progress, and in no subject 
are the high school and academy more keenly matched 
as to thefr up-to-dateness than in chemistry. 

The study of chemistry, apart from its scientific and 
detailed applications, is a training in the interpretation 
of evidence, and herein lies-one of its chief merits as an 
instrument of education. The authors of this ‘““Element- 
ary Chemistry’’ seem to have had this idea constantly 
in mind; theory and practice, thought and application, 
are logically kept together, and each generaiization fol- 
lows the evidence upon which it rests. The application 
of the science to human affairs, and its utility in modern 
life, are given their proper treatment. The “Laboratory 
Manual” contains direetions for experiments illustrating 
all the points taken up, and prepared with reference to 
the recommendations of the Committee of Ten and the 
college entrance examination board, Each alternate 
page is left blank for recording the details of the experi- 
ment, and for writing answers to suggestive questions 
which are introduced under each experiment. The books 
reflect the combined knowledge and experience of their 
authors, and are equally suited to the needs both of those 
students who intend to take a more advanced course in 
chemical training and of those who have no thought of 
pursuing the study further, 


GRADED MENTAL ARITHMETIC, FROM THE THIRD 


TO THE EIGHTH GRADE. By Frank J. Browne. 
San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. Cloth. 
160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


This is a delightfully vigorous mental arithmetic, full 
of the spirit and power necessary to arouse a child's 
mind and keep him attentive. The grading is well done 
The work is progressive The examples are well se 
lected or made, and they are abundant. 
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FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By ALEXIS Everetr Frve, recently Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. With full 
statistical supplement. Large quarto. Cloth. viii +295+8 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. List price, $1.25. 





Published in 1902. The latest book on the subject. 








THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


By H. W. Suaytor and G. H. Suarruck. 
This system is the ‘* golden mean” between the vertical and the old Spencerian. 





List price, 60 cents.per dozen. 


‘‘T predict that in this series you have launched the model system for the future standard 
for American writing.”— DANIEL T. Ames, Founder of the Penman’s Art Journal. 








THE CYR READERS BY GRADES 





THE CYR READERS have recently been issued in a series of eight books cor- 
responding to the grades below the high school. 

THE CYR ADVANCED FIRST READER has just been published. It is slightly 
higher in grade than Cyr’s First Reader, and aims to cultivate in little children an ap- 
preciation of some of the world’s best paintings. The book contains a number of en- 
gravings printed in tint. List price, 30 cents. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By KirrrepGe and Arnoxp. A series in language and grammar. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English, Wellesley College: ‘‘Itis a rare combi- 
nation of scholarliness and simplicity, delightfully clear, straightforward, and scientific.” 








WENTWORTH’S ARITHIIETICS 


The Elementary and The Practical 


The rapidly increasing popularity of Wentworth’s Arithmetics is emphatic proof 
of their unusual merit. 








AITON’S DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER 


FOR ALL GRADES. 





List price, 22 cents. 


A new book which shows the relationship of words, and teaches their use and 
meaning while the pupil is learning to spell them. 





MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 


THE BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY.........-. 0.5 eeeees List price, $ .60 
LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY.............004. oe 1.00 


The latest impressions of these books bring the narrative down to the present time. 








SOME HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1902 


t Price. 


YOUNG’S MANUAL OF ASTRONOSIY 


DAVIS’ ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
BLAISDELL’S LIFE AND HEALTH... sbetthdes 
MYERS’ MIDDLE AGES: Part I. of Medizwval and Modern 
WITIMER’S ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY...... i ay 
GREENOUGH & KITTREDGE’S SELECT ORATIONS AND LETTERS OF CICERO.. 
GAGE’S INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE — Revised Edition 


*eeee 
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History ...... 


$1.25 
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STANDARD FIRST READER. Edited by Isaac K, 


funk, LU.D., and Montrose J. Moses. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Illustrated in color, 
Boards, 6x8. 12 pp. 


the first place, there is much more to this than to 

other reader thus far put upon the market. It is, 
| think, the first lowest grade school reader that is made 
by scientists in language. The book is made from the 
standpoint of specialists. Phonics have never been so 
carefully, skillfully, and elaborately taught in a general 
school reader. On every other page there is, besides the 
reading lesson, a pronunciation drill, a phonetic drill, 
and a song. In this respect there has been no approach 
to this book. 

In addition to the regular easy reading lesson, there is 
on every page a stanza of poetry, usually with a moral 
or character purpose. Nor does the practical phase of 
the book end here. It teaches many other things, such 
as number work, stick laying, pea-stick weaving, nature 
study, clay modelling, drawing, color schemes, paper 
folding, measurements. There is much music adapted 
to the grade,-and the patriotic ardor is noticeable, The 
features of the book offer greater variety than has before 
appeared. 

For giving the pronunciation, the scientific alphabet is 
used, and for this purpose only. The scientific, or pro- 
nunciation, alphabet is always in red. The challenge is 
early and vigorously offered the advocates of diacritical 
marks to deny the assertion that the scientific alphabet 
is infinitely preferable to diacritical marks. Indeed, this 
First Reader and the books of the series to follow 
threaten to make the most important crisis in phonetics 
yet developed in this country. 

THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Ernest Cushman, Ph.D., Professor of 
Tufts College. Boston: James H. West & Co. 
rice, 60 cents. 

It is cause for general gratification that a scholar who 
is not infatuated with Christain Sc'ence, and who has 
no bigoted prejudices against it, has thought it worth his 
while to treat of the subject in a manly fashion. I could 
wish that all who give the subject serious thought, either 
as devotees or as critics, would take the time to read this 
sane view of a subject in which presumably a quarter 
find their re- 


By Herbert 
Philosophy at 
Cloth. 





of a million well-intentioned Americans 
ligion or their medicine, or both 
\ COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth.  Re- 


Half 


vised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. morocco, 
030 pp, Price, $1.50 
Wentworth’s name stards for as much, to put it mildly, 
as any name in America when it comes to mathematical 
text-books for preparatory and college classes. He is in 
book maker. but, rather, a master artist in 
lhe pedagogy of mathematics Without sacrificing 


scholarship, he applies methods, and without sacrificing 


no sense a 


methods, he stands for highest scholarship. 

This book is a thorough revision of the author’s ‘‘Col- 
lege Algebra.’’ Some chapters of the old edition have 
been wholly re-written, and the other chapters have been 
re-written in part and greatly improved. The order of 
topics has been changed to a certain extent, but the plan 
is to have each chapter as complete in itself as possible, 
so that the teacher may vary the order of succession at 
his discretion. 

As the name implies, the work is intended for colleges 
and scientific schools. The first part is simply a review 
of the principles of algebra preceding quadratic equa- 
tions, with just enough examples to illustrate and en- 
force these principles. By this brief treatment of the 
first chapters, sufficient space is allowed, without making 
the book cumbersome, for a full discussion of quadratic 
equations, the binomial theorem, choice, chance, series, 
determinants, and the general properties of equations. 
Every effort has been made to ‘present in the clearest 
light each subject discussed, and to give in matter and 
methods the best training in algebraic analysis at pres- 
ent attainable — 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevensen. Illustrated by E. Mars and M. H. Squire, 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 

No better verses could be brought together for children 
than these by Robert Louis Stevenson, and the illustra- 
tions make it clearly the most beautiful child’s school- 
book yet made; more than that, there has never been 
so beautiful a child’s book for a moderate price, and no 
more beautiful one at any price. It is useless to attempt 
to describe the hook, but not to put it in the hands of 
children is well nigh criminal, as it will rob them of joy 
that is their due, of art inspiration of noble quality. 

Stevenson wrote these verses when he was little more 
than a boy himself, and they are worthy any school, and 
worthy the man at his best 
HOLD AN AUDIENCE. 
Discourse. By J, Berg 
Hinds & Noble. Cloth, 


HOW TO ATTRACT AND 
Popular Treatise on Public 
Esenwein, Litt.D. New York: 
272 pp. Price, $1.00 
The interest never lessens in the ways and means of 

successful public speech. While it is true that no teach- 
ing, either by book or personality, ever made a succe:s- 
ful public speaker of one who did not have it in his very 
soul, it is equally true that nearly every speaker is much 
more effective, wields a larger influence, and gets much 
better financial return for his effort who studies carefully 
the arts and methods of the masters. 

This book is of great value, both from its directness 
and clearness and from its unusual method of approach 
The author in every paragraph appears to have in mind 
some one man who would be a public speaker, and who 
would a success, if he would only heed this one pre 
caution. Most persons who give advice mass the errors 
to which one is liable, and in this way defeat the very 


be 


end sought. This author avoids all this in a delightful 
way by introducing you to each paragraph in a spirit 
which leaves an impression that he has not before called 
your individual attention to any other liability to err. 

The scholarship of the author in the whole range of 
oratory and rhetoric is so vast that he is constantly en- 
riching his advice by an incidental and highly interest- 
ing reference to some great orator, oration, or rheto- 
rician, 

I know of no book that I think would beso helpful to 
a student of the art of public speaking. It is not only 
instructive, but it is at once a relish and a tonic. 


LEWIS, CLARK, 


FOUR AMERICAN EXPLORERS 

FREMONT, AND KANE. By Nellie F.. Kingsley. 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company. Cloth. 
Portraits, maps, charts, 270 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


No book could be more opportune. 1903 is to be dis- 
tinctively the year for promoting historical interest in 
the region beyond the Mississippi and Missouri. All the 
poetry and romance of the historical teaching of the 
Trans-Mississippi development next year will centre in 
the famous records of Meriwether Lewis, William Clark, 
and John C. Fremont. To allow the school year 1902-3 
to pass without enhancing public interest in these men 
through the schools will be a crime, patriotically speak- 
ing, certainly a crime against the vast West. All this 
makes it the duty of a patriot, as well.as the privilege 
of a teacher, to have “Four American Explorers” in the 
hands of every child in school from sea to sea. There is 
no other single book so absolutely required to be read 
from September to June as this, which not only treats 
of the men to be primarily emphasized, but does it in 
such a way as to bring to the front in good perspective 
the other men who should receive mention in this con- 
nection. A good story is here well told inthe lives of 
four notable men who revealed America to Americans. 





Grillparzer’s “Der Traum, Bin Leben,”’ edited by Ed- 
ward Stockton Meyer, is a recent valuable addition to 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, This drama, often 
called the “Austrian Faust,” is here presented for class 
use. It is interesting and fascinating; showing the 
author at his best. Grillparzer is studied as a classic 
in every German school, and his plays are in the reper- 
toire of every German theatre. 

William R. Jenkins, New York City, issues, as No. 22, 
Contes Choisis, Coppee’s “Le Morceau de: Pain, Le 
Remplacant, and Les Vices du Capitaine,” with explana- 
tory notes in English by G, Castegnier. This series 
comprises some of the best short stories: of French 


authors. The books are well printed, of convenientesize, 
) 


99 


and are published at the uniform price of paper, 25 
cents, cloth, 40 cemts. 

The same house ulso issue ‘El Molinerilloy Otros 
Cuentos.” edited by Cortina, and Michaud'’s “‘TL’Tdole,” 


arranged for school] use, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
[ this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


August 25-29: Summer school, Pottstown; 
Pa. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A, E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 


Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal; A. 
E, Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUBURN. Allan E. Herrick of Man- 
chester, N. H., has been elected to the 
head of the commercial department of the 
high school, at a salary of $1,000. 

NORTH BhKIDGTON. The annual meet- 
ing of the trustees of Bridgton academy 
was held August 5. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Edward F. 
Brown; vice-president, Alfred S. Kimball; 
secretary, George E. Chadboune; treas- 
urer, J. Carroll P. Mead. The present 
principal, C. C. Spratt, A. B., has been en- 
gaged for the coming year, and his effi- 
cient corps of teachers will be retained. 
The fall term is to begin on September 
16. 

BANGOR. Rev. Henry Woodward Hul- 
bert, D. D., of Hudson, O., has been 
elected to the chair of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at the Bangor theological seminary, 
as successor to the late Rev. Dr, Levi L. 
Paine. 

FORT FAIRFIELD. Harry E. Walker 
of Ellsworth has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Fort Fairfield high school. 
Mr. Walker is a graduate of Bowdoin, 
class 1901, and taught Mechanic Falls 
high school last year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The New Hampshire 
summer institute convened August 18 and 
continued through to August 22. The in- 
stitute was under the direct charge of 
Hon. Channing Folsom of Dover, super- 
intendent of pwhblic instruction. The in- 
structors were Calvin N. Kendall, super- 
intendent of schools at Indianapolis; 
Philipp Emerson, principal Cobbet school, 
Lynn, Mass.; Robert C. Metcalf, super- 
visor of schools, Boston; Burton T. Scales, 
supervisor of music, William Penn char- 
ter school, Philadelphia; Nathaniel L. 
Berry, supervisor of drawing, Newton, 
Mass.; Clarence M. Weed, professor of 
zoology and entomology, New Hampshire 
State College, Durham; Harriet S. Hay- 
ward, supervisor of primary schools, 
Brockton, Mass; Clarence A. Brodeur, 
principal state normal school, Westfield, 
Mass.; James E. Klock, principal state 
normal school, Plymouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BELCHERTOWN. Jack Sanborn. of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., has been appointed 


principal of the high school. He taught 
in Graniteville, N. H., last year, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University will soon have five 
new and handsome buildings. The most 
important of these is the library, which 
will contain the John Carter Brown col- 
lection of Americana, one of the finest in 
the world. The library will be situated 
on George street, where the rectory of St. 
Stephen’s church now stands. This build- 
ing will cost about $150,000. The new 
Y. M. C. A. building, which was given by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will be erected 
on the middle campus. -On another part 
of the old athletic field will be a new en- 
gineering building, which will be erected 
at a cost of $100,000. The fifth of the 
buildings will be the new swimming pool 
that is to be connected with the Lyman 
gymnasium. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction has completed plans 
whereby the changes to be made in the 
method of distributing the moneys ap- 
propriated for the support of the public 
schools of the state, as authorized by the 
legislature of 1902, can be carried into 
effect without any resulting confusion. 
For the last eleven years the public school 
money in this state has been apportioned 
in part by giving to each district $100 for 
each licensed teacher employed for a 
term of 160 days or more, The legisla- 
ture of 1902 increased the appropriation 
for the support of public schools from 
$3,500,000 to $3,750,000, an increase of 
$250,000, and provided that each school 
district with am assessed valuation of 
$40,000 or less shall receive one district 
quota of $150, and each school district 
with an assessed valuation of over $40,- 
000 shall receive one district quota of 
$125, providing a duly licensed teacher is 
employed therein for the legal term. For 
each additional teacher employed, each 
district shall receive as many teachers’ 
quotas of $100 each as there are extra 
teachers employed for said term. Under 
the new apportionment, the estimated in- 
crease of state school moneys to be re- 
ceived is as follows: Albany, $4,625; Al- 
legany, $9,800; Broome, $7,725; Cattar- 
augus, $9,825; Cayuga, $6,650; Chautau- 
qua, $9,950; Chemung, $4,300; Chenango, 
$9,150; Clinton, $8,475; Columbia, $4,525; 
Cortland, $5,550; Delaware, $14,975; Dut- 
chess, $5,300; Brie, $7,300; Essex, $6,900; 
Franklin, $7,475; Fulton, $4,050; Genesee, 
$3,325: Greene, $5,550; Hamilton, $1,325; 
Herkimer, $6,025; Jefferson, $10,500; 
Lewis, $8,800; Livingston, $4,900; Madi- 
son, $6,025: Monroe, $5,000; Montgomery, 
$2,900; Nassau, $1,475; Niagara, $4,000; 
Oneida, $13,650; Ononadaga, $6,900; On- 
tario, $5,700; Orange, $4,775; Orleans, 
$3,150; Oswego, $10,650; Otsego, $11,175; 
Putnam, $1,675; Rensselaer, $5,350; Rock- 
land, $1,225: Saint Lawrence, $16,475; 
Saratoga, $7,075; Schenectady, $1,925; 
Schoharie, $6,825; Schuyler, $3,850; Sen- 
eca, $2,200; Stewben, $13,350; Suffolk, 

3,350; Sullivan, $7,925; Tioga, $5,325; 
Tompkins, $4,575; Ulster, $8,100; Warren, 
$5,025; Washington, $7,550; Wayne, 
$5,850: Westchester, $3,225; Wyoming, 
$5,400: Yates, $2,900. Total, $361,575. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 


MOORHEAD. The summer training 
school season for the state closed Au- 
gust 9. There was a smaller number of 
schools this year than in former ones, 
but the attendance was good and the re- 
sults were encouraging. The weather 
was very auspicious, and the schools, on 
the whole, very successful. Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Olsen is doing 
a good work among the common schools 
of the state. September 2 will be the 
date for the general opening of the 
schools. A few will not open before the 
%th.—_- Minnesota’s state school fund 
now amounts to about $:5,000,000. Texas 
is the oniy other state that surpasses 
Minnesota in this direction. When all of 
the state lands shall be sold and the 
money duly accredited, the state will 
have the snug sum of $30,000,000 to her 
school credit. This, with the $1,000 an 
nual state high school fund and the local 
pride of the people, insures an abundant 
revenue for all time. 

The normal schools are considering a 
change of the curriculum, so that it shall 
better meet the demands of the times and 
afticulate with other institutions of the 
state. 

Moorhead and St. Cloud are making ex- 
tensive additions and repairs to thely 
normal schools, 


WHO—WHERE—WHAT. 


—_—_——_ 


Cc 

D. H. Christensen, city swperintendent, 
Salt Lake City: Mr. Christensen was edu- 
cated in Utah and Europe, He is a mod- 
est, retiring man, but one of great energy 
and ability in organization. He was 
county superintendent of Utah county, 
one of the largest counties of the state, 
prior to his election to the city superin- 
tendency. He has the confidence of his 
teachers, is untiring in his efforts to help 
them along the line of greater efficiency, 
and he has the confidence of the city as 
well, 

Fr 

Henry T. Fuller, Ph.D., president of 
Drury College, Missouri, since 1894, b. in 
Lempster, N,. H., November 15, 1838; 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1864; principal of Fredonia (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy, 1864-67; principal of St. Johnsbury 
(Vt.) Academy, 1871-’82; declined profes- 
sorship in Dartmouth; president of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1882-’94. 
Address, Springfield, Mo. 

Robert B. Fulton, LL.D., chancellor of 
University of Mississippi since 1892, b. in 
Sumpter county, Ala. April 8, 1849; 
graduated from University of Mississippi 
in 1869; has been in University of Mis- 
sissippi as instructor, professor, or presi- 
dent since 1871. Address, University of 
Mississippi, 

William G. Frost, Ph.D., president of 
Berea College, Kentucky, since 1893, b. in 
LeRoy, N. Y., July 2, 1854; graduated 
from Oberlin in 1876; post-graduate, Har- 
vard and Gottingen; professor in Oberlin, 
1879-’91; author of several text-books, 
Address, Berea, Ky. 


<= 

Alfred P. Gage, professor in Boston 
English high school, b. in Hopkinton, 
N. H., April 15, 1836; graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1859; author of 
“Elements of Physics,” “Principles of 
Physies.”” Residence, 41 Jason street, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Mary J. Garland, principal of kinder- 
garten normal class, b. in Machias, Me., 
March 16, 1834; teacher in Montreal nine 
years; studied at Vassar College and 
with expert kindergartners, and has for 
some years been one of Boston’s leaders 
in kindergarten work, Address, 29 West 
Cedar street, Boston. 

F. B, Gault, president of Whitworth 
College, Washington, b. in Wooster, O., 
May 2, 1851; graduated from Connell Col- 
lege, Iowa, in 1877; superintendent of 
Tama, Ia, 1877-’81, of Mason City, Ia., 
1881-’83, of Pueblo, Colo., 1883-’88; organ- 
ized Tacoma school system, 1888-’92; 
organized University of Idaho, and was 
president, 1892-’98; reorganized Whit- 
worth College, Tacoma, in 1899. Address, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

A. J. George, professor in Newton high 
school, b. in Goffstown, N. H., February 
16, 1853; graduated from Amherst in 
1876; editor of many v@uable works on 


the English classics and masters. _Resi- 
dence, 43 Thorndike street, Brookline, 


Mass. 

Arthur Gilman, founder and principal 
of Cambridge school for girls (Gilman 
school) since 1886, b. in Alton, Ill., June 
22, 1837; originated Harvard Annex, now 
Radcliffe College; regent of Annex and of 
Radcliffe for several years; author of 
many valuable works; man of noble influ- 
ence in educational and literary circles. 
Residence, 5 Waterhouse street. Office, 
34 Concord avenue, Cambridge. ‘ 

Hilary A. Gobin, D. D., president of De- 
Pauw University since 1895, b, in Terre 
Haute, Ind., March 25, 1842; graduated 
from DePauw University in 1870; profes- 
sor in DePauw, 1880-’86; president of 
Baker University, Kansas, 1886-’90; vice- 
president of DePauw, 1894-’95; president 
since 1895. Address, Greencastle, Ind. 

James L. Goodknight, D. D., president 
of Lincoln University, Illinois, since 1900, 
b. in Allen county, Ky., August 24, 1846: 
graduated from Cumberland University in 
1871; post-graduate, Edinburgh and Jena; 
president of West Virginia University, 
1895-’97. Address, Lincoln, II. 

John P. Gordy, LL.D., professor in 
School of Pedagogy, New York, was born 
in Salisbury, Md.; graduated from West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, and took 
the degree of Ph.D., Leipsic. Dr. Gordy 
is widely known as an author of “Lessons 
in Psychology” and “The History of Po- 
iitical Parties in the United States.” 

J. F. Goucher, LL.D., president of 
Women’s College, Baltimore, since 1889, 
b. in Waynesboro, Penn.: graduated from 
Dickinson College in 1868, Address, 
Women's College, Baltimore. 

Helen M. Gould, notable friend of edu 
cation, b. in New York June 20, 1868; 


gave United States government $100,000 at 
beginning of war with Spain; gave $50,000 
for supplies for Camp Wyckoff. Benevo- 
lence is almost limitless. Residence, 
Irvington-on-Hudson and 579 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, 


A. V. Greenman, superintendent of West 
Aurora, Ill, b. in Leonardsville, N. Y., in 
1852; educated at Milton College, Wis- 
consin. Has been a teacher for more than 
twenty years; president of Illinois State 
Association last year. Address, Aurora, 
Ill. 

James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
Kansas City, Mo., since July, 1874, b. near 
Springfield, Ill, November 15, 1836: 
largely self-educated, but is one of the 
best students in the profession; taught in 
normal school at Kirksville, Mo., 1867-’74: 
author of “Principles of Education Prac- 
tically Applied’ and “A History of Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and Geometry”; president 
of N. E, A. in 1898, Washington meeting: 
eminently a favorite in educational cir- 
cles. Address, 1312 Oak street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Edward Howard Griggs, b. in Owa- 
tonna, Minn., January 9, 1868; graduated 
from Indiana University in 1889; post- 
graduate, Berlin; has been instructor or 
professor in Indiana University and in 
Leland Stanford University; public lec- 
turer since 1899; author of “The New 
Humanism.” Address, 26 Kenmore place, 
Brooklyn, 

Helen Adeline Guerber, teacher, author, 
and editor of modern language text-books. 
Address, Nyack, N. Y. 


Ww 

A. C. Nelson, state superintendent, 
Salt Lake City: Mr. Nelson was educated 
in Utah, a graduate of the Brigham Young 
academy, Provo, (an institution of col- 
lege grade), and has studied much along 
scientific lines. He is a widely read man, 
and has the reputation of being able to 
quote, offhand, from the best work of 
every author he meets. At the superin- 
tendents* convention at Chicago this 
spring, he surprised Dr. Harris by quot- 
ing something to him that he had for- 
gotten having written, Mr. Nelson is a 
man of highest honor, and has the con- 
fidence of the entire body of county super- 
intendents in Utah. 


Ss 

W. M. Stewart, principal of the state 
normal school, Salt Lake City: I do not 
know thetraining of Mr. Stewart. He is 
not so able as he is affable and agree- 
ble. He has put the normal school on a 
good working basis, and his forte seems 
to be to apply the things he finds worked 
out in other normal schools, He isa 
liberal, impulsive sort of man. You can 
make no mistake in saying some good 
things about him, and he will thoroughly 
appreciate it. 


oy 

Dr. J. M. Tanner, general superintend- 
ent of the Mormon schools of the world: 
Dr, Tanner is a Harvard graduate, and 
has held several important educational 
positions in the state, among them the 
presidency of the agricultural college at 
Logan, and the Brigham Young College 
at Logan, Utah. He was a successful at- 
torney at law before taking up his present 
work. He has charge of all the church 
Sunday schcols, as well as all the other 
educational institutions of the Mormon 
church in the world. They have 113,000 
Sunday school children. Dr. Tanner is a 
broad-minded and liberal educator of 
strong scholarship. He is a constant 
contributor to the Juvenile Instructor and 
the Improvement Era, two journals pub- 
lished by the church, and is probably the 
most active and energetic man in the 
Mormon organization, 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce. 


‘‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
eow 33 Union 8q., New York. 





FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. Ist. 


We want immediately rirry TEACHERS for rural 
schouls and tor grade positions, at salaries ranging 
from $7.00 to $1000 per week. , Teachers who will 
accept such positions, and who apply to us at once, 
will be registered without the payment of any fee 
until we secure aplace for them, This offer wil! 
be withdrawn after October. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. OO, 
2) Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two-Book F'orm 
Primary Geography................ $ .60 Complete Geography................ $1.00 


. For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two-book, three-book, and five-book form. 
he two-book set furnfshes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 


The five-book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 
saving by buying the books in this way. 














The Child Life Readers 


Child Life—A Primer, . : ‘ P : ; 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 

‘ ‘ . themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 
— 9 

Child Life A First.Reader, ‘ ; : : : 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 

Child Life in Tale and Fable —A Second Reader, . 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
, ra P cee a which may be cleansed without injury. 

Child Life in Many Lands —A Third Reader, . ; 36 cents Preparation tor Geography. Intreduotica 

Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, ‘ 4 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. A)l these 
: . ; features, and many others equally attractive, 

Child Life—A Fifth Reader, . . . . . 465cents mark the Child Life Readers. 





Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON 


Manual for Teachers, ° ° . ’ ° 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, . . . ’ . . 35 cents the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, . . : ‘ . 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 


interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author's aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 
early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY 


PS een nes 0s $1.10 
Professor BAILEY says in his “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” : — 
‘«In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
‘* The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.”’ 
! ‘*Botany should always be taught by the +‘ Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
‘¢ Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.’’ 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book: the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 





f studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 


The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. They are not pictures merely — they are illustrations 
of the subject-matter; many of them are reproductions of photographs. 





A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literature, art, 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 
deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. 

This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the ‘“‘ Helps” furnished by the closing chapter indicate a method of di- 
gesting the material —a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
vorks of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 
liberal education. 

Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 
growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 
development, it has been the author's aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into immediate connection with the history, to show the in- 


fluence of surroundings on character. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 








Five new buildings are to be erected 
within a year by the Brown University 
corporation, at a cost of nearly $500,000. 
They are:— 

The John Carter Brown library, to be 
located on George street, on the site of 
Stephen’s rectory and two old dormitor- 
ies, at a cost of $150,000. 

The Social building, given by John D. 
Rockefeller for Y. M. C. A. and like pur- 
poses, on the middle campus, and to cost 
$75,000. 

A four-story dormitory, 120x150 feet, to 
closely resemble Hope college and to oc- 
cupy a Lincoln field site, facing Thayer 
street, 

A building to be devoted to mechanical 
engineering and to cost with its equip- 
ment $100,000. 

A swimming pool to be attached to the 
east end of the gymnasium. 

Work on the library will be started 
about September 1. Ground has been 
broken for the swimming pool, and plans 
have not yet been completed for the other 
three buildings. 


The selection of President Ernest R. 
Nichols of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College to be president of the Rhode Is- 
land College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Kingston, is announced. 


The president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity announces that the endowment 
fund of one million dollars has been com- 
pleted. This puts the institution on an as- 
sured financial basis and is welcome news 
to all friends of that institution. 


Professor John Fryer, LL. D, of the 
University of California, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of the new 
Chinese University at Wuchang. Al- 
though Professor Fryer was born in Eng- 
land, his connection with the University 
of California since 1896, where he has oc- 
cupied the Agassiz chair of Oriental lan- 
guages and literature, has made his name 
and work familiar to Americans. Pro- 
fessor Fryer was graduated from High- 
bury College, London, in 1860, and imme- 
diately afterward went to Hong-Kong, 
and became principal of St. Paul’s College 
at that place. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Miss Grace E. Mathews as dean of the 
women’s division at Colby College has 
been filled by the election of Miss Grace 
E. Berry, of Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Berry was graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke College in the class of 1893. She 
taught in Western College at Oxford, O., 
from 1893 to 1897, studied at Mt. Holyoke 
for the degree of master of arts in 1898- 
99, and has since taught at that college in 
the department of physics. 


Following are the names and academic 
records of the members of the faculty of 
Clark College, Worcester. Mass., of which 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Ph. D., L. L. D, 
is the head:-— 

Rufus C. Bentley, A.M., professor of 
Latin and Greek and dean of the faculty, 
A. B.,, 1894, A. M., 1896, University of Ne- 
braska; assistant in psychology, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1893-96; principal of 
schools, Shelton, Neb., 1896-97; principal 
of high school, Martinez., Calif., 1897-98; 
principal of high school and supervising 
principal of schools, San Rafael, Calif., 
1898-1900; fellow in education, Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University, 1900-01; 
fellow in pedagogy, Clark University, 
1901-02 


William E. Story, Ph. D., professor of 
mathematics, A. B., Harvard University, 
187i; Ph. D., Leipzig, 1875; Parker fellow, 
Harvard) 1874-75: tutor of mathematics, 
Harvard University, 1875-765; 
assistant professor, and associate profes- 
sor of mathematics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1876-89: member of the London 
Mathematical Society; resident fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; professor of mathematics, Clark 
University. 

Arthur G. Webster, Ph. D., professor of 
physics, A. B., Harvard University, 1885; 
instructor of mathematics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1885-86; Parker fellow, 1886-89; 
student, University of Berlin, Paris, 
Stockholm, 1886-90; Ph. D., Berlin, 1890; 
docent in physics, Clark University, 1890 
92; assistant professor, 1892-1900; resi- 
dent fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; professor of physics, 
Clark University. 

Clifton F. Hodge, Ph. D., professor of 
biology. A. B., Ripon College, 1882; fel- 
low in biology, Johns Hopkins University, 


associate, 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 





od. 


If School Boards acknowledge the 


at the end of a year 
Ts that much saved from going on the book. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


If a loosened leaf, broken’ or weakened binding, or a torn leaf jx 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with tie Holden Repairmg Material, 
The book will last longer. 


truth of the above, THEN IT is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRING FIEL?P, MASS. 








1888-89; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1889; fellow in psychology and as- 
sistant in neurology, Clark University, 
1889-91; instructor in biology, University 
of Wisconsin, 1891-92; assistant professor 
of physiology and neurology, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph G. Coffin, B.S., instructor in 
physics. Student, College Chaptal, Paris, 
1892-94; B.S., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1898; assistant to Professor 
Cross, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1898-1900; scholar in physics, 
Clark University, 1900-01; fellow in phys- 
ics and assistant to Dr. Webster, Clark 
University, 1901-02; fellow in physics, 
Clark University, 1902-03. 

Charles Wilson Basley, A. M., instruc- 
tor in chemistry; A.B, Dickinson Col- 
lege, 1897; A.M., 1899; instructor in sci- 
ence, Troy Conference Academy, Poult- 
ney, Vt., 1897-99; instructor in mathe- 
matics and science, Wilmington Confer- 
ence Academy, Dover, Del., 1899-1901; 
scholar in physics, Clark University, 
1901-02; fellow in physics, Clark Univer- 
sity, 1902-03. 

Frederick H. Hodge, A. M., instructor 
in mathematics; A. B., Boston Univer- 
sity, 1894; A.M., 1899; special student, 
Massachusetts normal school, Bridge- 
water, 1894-95; professor of mathematics, 
John B. Stetson University, 1895-96; 
graduate student in mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1896-97; scholar in 
mathematics, Clark University, 1897-98; 
fellow, 1898-99; professor of mathematics 
and history, Bethel College, 1899-1901; 
fellow in mathematics, Clark University, 
1901-02 and 1902-03. 

Samuel P. Capen, Ph. D., instructor in 
modern languages; A.B., A.M., Tufts 
College, 1898; A. M., Harvard, 1900; 
Harrison fellow in Germanic languages 
at University of Pennsylvania, 1900-1901; 
graduate student University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on leave of absence, 1901-1902; 
student at University of Leipsic, 1901 
1902; Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, 


1902 


Frederick Alexander Bushee, Ph.D, 
instructor in economics and history. 


Litt. B. (Dartmouth), 1894; A.M., Har- 
vard, 1898; Ph. D., (Harvard), 1902; resi- 
dent South End house, Boston, 1894-95-96- 


97; Hartford school of sociology, 1895- 
1896; Harvard University, 1897-1900; 


College Libre des Sciences Sociales, Col- 
lege de France, Paris; University of Ber- 
lin, 1900-1901; assistant in economics, 
Harvard University, 1901-1902. 

Andrew J. George, A. M., instructor in 
English A. B., 1876, A, M., 1879, Am- 
herst; principal of Ashland high school, 
1876-82; principal of Brookline high 
school, 1882-87; head of English depart- 
ment, Newton high school, 1887. 


“A YELLOWSTONE PARK MAP” 


About eighteen by twenty-four inches, in 
colors and relief, and on good paper, will 
be mailed in a pasteboard tube for ten 
cents to any person sending address, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. Map is suitable for fram- 
ing. 

“If a man has not got a well-balanced 
head, I like to see him part his hair in the 
middle,” 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—-The budget of good things in the Au- 
gust St. Nicholas is sufficiently well as- 
sorted to tickle the fancy of all sorts and 
conditions of children. “‘Tom Jarnagan, 
Jr., is a long story. It is vigorous, nat- 
ural, and decidedly interesting. ‘“‘Slimme 
Sir Marmaduke” is a delightful bit of 
nonsense verse, setting forth the adven- 
tures of a very thin knight, who in his 
armor was mistaken for the fire-tongs by 
the giant’s wife, “The Little Maid of the 
Sea” is a charming story of a fisher lass 
who mended the nets and took care of 
her baby brothers, and cooked her fa- 
ther’s dinner, and was cheerful in her 
work. The League, with its prize con- 
tests in writing and drawing, continues to 
grow in popularity. These are a few of 
the many good things in the August num- 
ber. 


THE PITMAN SHORTHAND. 

Among the large number of adoptions 
for the Isaac Pitman system during the 
coming fall, those of the New York high 
school of commerce and Girls’ Technical 
high school are, perhaps, the most not- 
able. As these schools are destined to be 
the leading commercial educational insti- 
tutions in the United States, it must be 
considered a great victory for the system 
of shorthand in question, The Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand displaces another method 
in the Bangor (Me.) high school, which is 
considered one of the best high schools 
in the state. Other schools introducing 
this system are: Girls’ High school, 
Brooklyn, (N. Y.); Richmond Hill, (N. 
Y.) high school; Coleman’s National 
business college, Newark, (N. J.); Wood's 
business college, Newark, (N. J.); Wood’s 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) school of business and 
shorthand; Browne’s Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
business college; Paine’s business college, 
New York City; Thompson’s business col- 
lege, New York City; Kissick’s business 
college, Brooklyn, (N. Y.); Merchants’ 
and Bankers’ school, New York City. In 
these schools the revised twentieth cen- 
tury edition of the “Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand Instructor” will be used. 


CONVENIENCE FOR TRAVELERS. 





IT IS FOUND IN THE INTERCHANGEABLE MILE- 
AGE TICKET. 


The interchangeable mileage ticket is- 
sued by the New York Central is good 
over more than 6,000 miles of railway 
east of Buffalo, including the New York 
Central & Hudson River and branches; 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg and 
branches; Carthage & Adirondack; Mo- 
hawk & Malone; St. Lawrence & Adi- 
rondack; New York & Putnam; New 
York & Harlem; Pennsylvania Division 
of the New York Central; West Shore 
railroad, including its Chenango and 
Wallkill Valley branches; and the Boston 
& Albany railroad. 

Over all of the above roads the tickets 
are good in the hands of the bearer for 
one person or a dozen, and good until 
used, there being no limit to the ticket. 
They are also accepted for passage, sub- 
ject to the local rules and regulations, on 
the following lines: Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg railway; Central railroad of 
Pennsylvania; Pittsburg, Johnstown, 
Ebensburg & Bastern railroad; Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, and Atlantic 
City Railroad. 

These tickets are sold at the flat rate 
of two cents per mile, and that they ar 
a great convenience to the public is 
proven by the fact that thousands of 
them are in the hands of not only regular 
travelers, but of many families that trav- 
el only occasionally, as they are always 
ready for use and enable their holders to 
travel on all the New York Central lines 
east of Buffalo at two cemts per mile 
without waiting for rebates or proof of 
ownership,—From the Albany Argus, 


Teacher (severely)—‘Tommy, there are 
three words wrongly spelled in this ex- 
cuse.”’ 

Tommy (unblushingly)—‘‘Well, ma’am, 
you mus’ remember my folks didn’t have 
the educational advantages I have.” 
Puck. 








of Grammar, Primary, and 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
































Title 
. Author Publisher. Price. 

Nasare Senta Spee rans) CRE RC PLETE ee re cone D. Appleton & Co., Bm. ¥. $.60 AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

The ventu RR ee Ather- ton [Ed, ns ss “ “ 5 , : , 

Kssentials of Business Law.................. 5 gta Burdick a ie ei e a Honesdale, Pa.—The school board is looking fcra good principal, Must bea college graduate, or 
Minna Von Barnhelm............:c.00.. coco) Wilson[Ea,j “ ‘bo | ‘N° Sduivalent.— N. J. SPEBCER, member of school board, June 27, 1602. 

The Way of a Man wea sest secs asetessnaeeeeeeeeeeecie Roberts “ “ “ ‘6 1.00 1a morning I was unanimously elected principal in Honesdale, at a salary of $1,250, — E. A. Opay, 
Hlementary GOOBrAPhY.....0..2+0ereeeseeeevecscsees Hones ‘ Amerionn Rook Company, 50 at a-, duly 25, 1902. 

‘or Bush OF Bonnet ?..........cceecececceeseeeseeees rstaa e Abbey Press, 4 —- onneaut, Ohio,—I have just heen notified of my election as instructor of Latin in the high school 
The Bridge Of Eh GOAS.........cssvccoce ccccssccece Balch A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. —— | at Conneaut. I thank : j 4 4 a. ok aden tea 

Key to us de gk Exchange.... center Effingham Wilson, Kenta AUSTIN B. Gasrere, Davenport YY Jue ee ee a 
The Concise ctionary.. ......... ... Fer ; em oP aot 
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Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








VARIETIES. 


HAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


I go me py der street car down; 

Der big conductor push me ’r-r-roun’ 

Und shofe me all der vay to town— 
“Mofe up in fr-r-ront!”’ 


Und ven I mofe and dry to r-ride 

Out mid der modorman, he gr-r-ried: 

“You gan’t stay oud here—get inside! 
“Mofe up in fr-r-ront!”’ 


But ven I reach der shining stran’s 
Some anchell, maybe, say: “Vy Hans, 
You’re better as some udder manns— 
Mofe up in fr-r-ront!”’ 
—Baltimore News. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

Opporchunity knocks at iviry man’s 
dure wanst. On some men’s dures it 
hammers till it breaks down th’ dure an’ 
thin it goes in an’ wakes him up if he’s 
asleep, an’ aftherward it wurrks f’r him 
as a night watchman. On other men’s 
dures it knocks and runs away, an’ on th’ 
dures iv some men it knocks an’ whin 
they come out it hits thim over th’ head 
with an axe. But ivirywan has an op- 
porchunity,—Mr. Dooley. 


THESE COLLEGE GIRLS. 

“Here’s a letter from Mirandy at col- 
lege. She says she’s in love with ping- 
pong.” 

“She is, hey? Well, she’d better give 
him up; we ain’t goin’ ter stand fer no 
Chinaman marryin’ inter this family,”— 
From “Just for Fun,” in the August Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 


Nowhere is a rising young man more 
sure of appreciation than in a crowded L 
car, 


“Did you ever see a Scotch collie that 
was not named Laddie?” 

“Yes, we had one once.” 

“What was its name?’ 

‘‘Lassie.”’— Smart Set. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per. 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Guard—‘Now, then, miss, get in 
quick, please; the train is just going to 
start.” 

Young lady—‘‘But I want to give my 
sister a kiss.” 

Guard—“Get in, I’ll see to that.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 





“That man will stand the greatest chance 
of saving of his soul 

Who lets his wife bring up the kids, 
while he brings up the coal.” 








BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TRACHER. 








GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLISs, 
price, 25 cents. 


Instructor in Eng'ish Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. Wituis. This book has already met with a very large sale. 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


become skillful and interested, — ready 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: NEW 


203 Michigan: Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


It is inval- 
Use it, and pupils will soon 
in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


YORK: 





Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 165 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





s k During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
Quic Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
quick returns, 80-page Year Book -free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caGo, 








B.F. CLARE ‘| rrerryry Year. egy 3878 and 388 

» |-cllentage t 
TEACHERS | schools in the West. “S at Wabash Avenue, 
AGENWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 





ee, SE ] introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN .- : .: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
: and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governessea, 
for,every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU i .itpenst anes, 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


9 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS’ yes". EXCHANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
h TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . 
chermerhorn rag Es 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES "sss: 


NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS'AGENGIES ‘3.0% %iisF7icn 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful buriness 
in that field. For ful! information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Correspondence is invited. 
te Pratt Teachers’ A 
T’? Pra eachers ASency © new york 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Bye. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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La France 


| Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G.pE LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year, 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau) 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers endef 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. @1 E Oth 8St.. New York. av 
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Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBEAU 


WINSHIP ***°RGENoy, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
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subscription. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN ATHENS. 





HOW AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS LIVE THERE. 


An interesting account of the life of 
the American college girls who go to 
Athens for graduate study in the Amer- 
ican school at Athens is given by Mary 
S. Daniels in a recent number of the In- 


dependent. 


“Upon arrival in Athens the first neces- 
sity is to settle the manner of living for 
the winter, and in this there is a wider 
latitude of choice than might have been 
anticipated,’ she says. 

“Probably the most popular mode of 
life for the girl student abroad is that of 
the pension. But there is only one pen- 
sion in Athens, and that, although excel- 


lent in every respect, may be found al- 
ready full. This, however, need not be 
discouraging. uaere are several good 


hotels at which it is possible to live com- 
fortably and pleasantly at pension rates 
for any considerable length of time. 
There are also hotels garnis, one such 
opened last year being particularly well 
located and admirably equipped, which 
offer attractive rooms, with, if desired, 
partial pension, at very moderate cost. 
Here two or three young women may or- 
der their morning rolls, and, with a 
chafing dish or a little spirit heater, make 
their own tea or chocolate and boil eggs, 
dining at a convenient réstaurant or pri- 
vately and by special order at their own 
hotel. -Personally I have a strong predi- 
lection for the last method.” 

“As in all Southern cities,” she contin- 
ues, “the inhabitants live much out of 
doors, and in these squares are generally 
to be seen on a fine day hundreds of lit- 
tle tables, at which sit groups of two or 
three or four, partaking of light refresh- 
ments from the surrounding cafes or pa- 
tisseries—sweetmeats or pastry, or a tiny 
cup of black coffee, always accompanied 
by huge glasses of water. So infinitesi- 
mal are these dainties and so great is the 
time spent in their consumption that the 
foreigner is moved to wonder until he 
perceives that they are .ne mere adjuncts 
to a feast that is social, not material. 

“Student life in Athens, no matter how 
profound and ambitious the work may be, 
is by no means unenlivened by pleasure. 
In the little coterie belonging to her own 
school the American college girl in Athens 
is sure to form some genuine and congen- 
ial friendships. She falls quickly into her 
place in the circle, gives her little teas if 
she wishes, and manages to introduce an 
element of home life into the aays of her 
foreign sojourn. And in no city in the 
world, probably, are the social opportun- 
ities (of a girl graduate) superior to those 
found here. Her connection with the 
Archaeological school gives her the entree 
to the best that is offered, and she is 
brought more or less into association with 
cultured and charming men and women 
from all parts of the world, with facilities 
for seeing the life of the capital in some 
of its most interesting phases. For ar- 
chaeology fashionable in Greece, and 
even the members of the diplomatic corps 
and their families usually go in to a cer- 
tain degree for antiquicies and lectures. 

“Athens is extremely hospitabe, al- 
though some of her social customs are at 
first surprising. The stranger is expected 
to make all first calls, which are usually 
paid and returned in the form of paste- 
board. But this exchange of formalities 
in many cases leads rapidly to the forma- 
tion of very agreeable social relations, 
and always leaves the American young 
woman free to choose her own compan- 
ionship. And, however devoted to her 
work she may be, she is sure to carry 
away with her the memory of at least one 
reception at the Schliemann mansion, an 
experience highly to be esteemed, and of 
certain delightful little dinners or teas.” 

Speaking of the summer field work, she 
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says: “The girl student may accompany 
the school to Corinth, or to Vari, or may, 
if she choose, select a field, form a little 
company, and do some excavating on her 
own account. Some American girls have 
done this with immense enthusiasm and 
no small success. A young woman of 
sound and vigorous health finds no hard- 
ship in roughing it under suitable pro- 
tection, and there is a wondrous exhila- 
ration in the novel experience of taking 
peds and provisions and camping on her 
location for a few days; while no one who 
has ever felt the thrill that comes in 
drawing from under the deposit of cen- 
turies, regardless of grime and scratcues, 
a battered and blackened coin, an antique 
vase or lamp, or perhaps a fragment of 
a statue or an inscription, can ever for- 
get its delicious quality.” 





MR. CARNEGIE, THE RAILROAD MAN. 


When I had the honor to become a rail- 
road man, the Pennsylvania railroad was 
not yet finished to Pittsburg. By means 
of some miles of staging between two 
points, and a climb over the mountains 


by means of ten inclined planes, the pas- 
senger was enabled to reach Philadelphia 
by rail. The rails on the mountains were 
iron, fourteen-feet lengths, imported from 
England, lying on huge hewn blocks of 
stone, although the line passed through 
woods and ties would have cost little. 
The company had no telegraph line and 
was dependent upon the use of the West- 
ern Union wire. Mr. Scott, the superin- 
tendent, the celebrated Thomas A. Scott, 
who was afterward president, often came 
to the telegraph office in Pittsburg to talk 
te his superior in Altoona, the general 
superintendent. I was then a young oper- 
ator and made his acquaintance by doing 
this telegraphing for him. 

I was receiving the enormous salary of 
twenty-five dollars per month then, and 
he offered me thirty-five to become his 
secretary and telegrapher, which meant 
fortune. Let me congratulate you upon 
the great advance in your own wages and 
salaries since then. Mr. Scott received 
$125 a month—$1,500 a year, and my won- 
der was what a man could do with that 
amount of money. I hadn’t thought then 
of one use—he might succeed by giving 
part of it away. What are the advan- 
tages a man receives from wealth is often 
discussed, but the best of wealth is not 
what it does for the owner, but what it 
enables him to ao for others. I served 
for some time before I received an ad- 
vance of salary of ten dollars per month. 
That gave me an enormous revenue com- 
pared with the $1.20 a week at which I 
started in the cotton factory.—From An- 
drew Carnegie’s “The Empire of Busi- 
ness.” 








UNPREVARICATED PROVERBS. 


A girl does not love every man whom 
she is willing to let love her. 

The man with ten minutes to spare 
immediately begins some half-hour job. 

It takes two to make a quarrel, but any 
one can inake peace. 

A man always knows how to bring up 
a family until he has a family to bring 
up. 

A selfish man says he cannot live with- 
out the woman he loves; a good man 
makes the woman he loves feel she can- 
not live without him.—Craig McClure, 
Boston Home Journal, 





From a small boy’s essay on parents: 
“Parents are things which boys have to 
look after them, Most girls also have 
parents. Parents consist of pas and mas. 
Pas talk a good deal about what they are 
going to do, but mostly its the mas that 
make you mind.”’ 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should b* 
book, as 


read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 
tepresentative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 


The 


shat ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


Pennsylvania H. of R. 51) 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Bo: ton. 





Great American 


Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal 


Cloth. 250 pages. F ° . : 


of Education, 


A ° . ’ Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK, 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy ot 
your new book, ‘* Great Ame-ican Educators,’ with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays of yours brou 


rht together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


own that have not been printed before. The book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 
It will be an inspiration to every American 


teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by peasensiog information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin ; 

It 1s gratifying to tind such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your‘ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 

Surr. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
te on the high order of work jou have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher ir our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 


I like the book very much, especially since it 3s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 





It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


You have seized the strategical points felicito: sly, 
Very truly yours, 


W. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa,) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘* Great American Educaters,” and | wag so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 
— for next yearI hope to make it a required 
»00k in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s “ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that | think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I[ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON S. STONE, cf Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘‘Great American Educators”? by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are vld enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 





WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 
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“A delightful book for 
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of the works of great authors at an early age. 


tary reading. 


Liberal discount 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 





CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 


[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW 
43 East 19th St 


supplementary reading.” 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Price, 40 Cents. 


for introduction 
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The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata gent@el and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 — ? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 


under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 





414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 








1TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A.M, 
wTATe NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 








QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronevre, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Touw G. Taeomwraon. Princina!l. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. | 
goo» LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Addreas Winsrie TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Bomerset Street. Roaton 
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Book Jobbers 
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